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NOTES. 


R. CHAMBERLAIN’S summary of the situation as 

regards the terms on which Dr. Jameson’s force sur- 
rendered at Krugersdorp is clear, but not quite complete. 
It is perfectly clear that Sir John Willoughby surren- 
dered to Commandant Kronje upon the conditions that 
all lives were to be spared and the Boers’ expenses paid. 
This is clear from Commandant Kronje’s own letters, 
written on the battlefield, and produced by Mr. 
Hawksley. It is equally clear from the telegram of the 
Transvaal Government, read by Mr. Chamberlain in 
the House of Commons, that the Commandant-General 
at Pretoria wired that the force must surrender uncon- 
ditionally. Commandant Kronje, therefore, exceeded 
or disregarded his instructions from his superior. 
What does military law ordain in such a case? But 
Mr. Chamberlain omitted to state that Sir Jacobus de 
Wet and Sir Sidney Shippard, speaking in the Queen’s 
name, induced the Johannesburgers to lay down their 
arms by telling them that if they did not Dr. Jameson's 
life would be sacrificed. 


Sir Hercules Robinson now appears to contend that, 
if this Was a fraud, it was a pious fraud ; or if it was a 
mistake, an unimportant mistake. The one thing need- 
ful, according to the High Commissioner, was to get 
the Johannesburgers to disarm, as otherwise they would 
have been starved or butchered by the Boers. We are 
not so sure of that. At all events, we are entitled to 
complain for the twentieth time of the complete igno- 
rance of the cardinal facts of the situation displayed by 
the British diplomatic representatives. It is almost in- 
conceivable that, having free access to the prisoners at 
Pretoria, neither Sir Hercules Robinson nor Sir Jacobus 
de Wet should have ascertained from them the terms 
on which they surrendered. 


It would appear that all sympathy for the hard lot of 
Messrs. Rhodes, Farrer, Fitzpatrick, and Phillips is 
misplaced. Until their trial is resumed on the 11th 
inst., they are living in a large house, with a garden, 
at Pretoria. They are allowed to drive out in a car- 
riage, or, if they prefer more active exercise, to ‘‘ bike” 
on to the veldt on Humbers. What more could any 
man accused of treason ask for? Well might Mr. 
Dillon request Mr. Chamberlain to use his influence to 
secure similar privileges for persons accused of treason- 
felony in Ireland. We trust that the prison authorities 
in this country will not be outdone by the Boers in 
humanity, and that the ‘‘ bike” will now take the place 
of the promenade in the yard. As to the law of Habeas 
Corpus in the Transvaal, Mr. Chamberlain ar eatly 
referred Mr. Kimber to ‘Justinian’s Digest. ere is 
no possibility of scoring off Mr. Chamberlain, who 
complained a little bitterly on Thursday of the imputa- 


tions of bad faith so constantly made in this country 

‘*persons in high position ” against President Kruger. 
Who or what could Mr. Chamberlain have been think- 
ing of ? Surely not of the Editor of the ‘‘ Times” and 


the famous telegram ! 


As Mr. Cecil Rhodes is not charged with any offence 
before the tribunals of this country, we presume we 
may, without being guilty of contempt of court, call 
attention to the remarkable letter of Mr. Hofmeyr, 
which confirms the view taken by this REVIEW as to 
Mr. Rhodes’s knowledge of Dr. Jameson’s movements. 
Mr. Hofmeyr has severed a very long friendship with 
Mr. Rhodes because, in the opinion of the leader of the 
Africander Bond, the late Cape Premier failed in his duty 
at a critical moment, and betrayed the trust so implicitly 
reposed in him by the Dutch inhabitants of the Cape 
Colony. Mr. Hofmeyr is plainly convinced that Mr. 
Rhodes was an accomplice before the act, though he 
thinks it more than likely that Mr. Rhodes did not know 
the exact day and hour that Dr. Jameson meant to 
start. It may be said that Mr. Hofmeyr is prejudiced 
in favour of the Dutch. But Mr. Hofmeyr’s character 
is absolutely above the imputation of petty motives, 
and it is inconceivable that he should have allowed 
the publication of such a statement in his name without 
being in possession of overwhelming proof of its truth. 
It may be that Mr. Rhodes’s political career is only 
just beginning, but it must be in some other quarter of 
the world than South Africa. 


The debate which Sir Charles Dilke raised on the 
naval polity of the Government was one of the most 
instructive we have yet had. Nothing could more 
strikingly differentiate Sir Charles Dilke from the 
commonplace hack Radical than his description of 
Mr. Goschen’s proposals as ‘‘a hand-to-mouth pro- 
gramme, a mere continuation programme, a France- 
and-Russia programme,” and his plain declaration that, 
so far as regards the battle-fleet, he was disappointed. 
There is however some. little truth in. Mr. Balfour's 
argument that, if you only appear to exceed the neces- 
sities of the case, you provoke a reaction of public 
opinion against naval expenditure. 


The figures which Sir Charles Dilke gave as to'the 
manning of the navy were, we think, very important. 
In 1858 there were 66,000 A.B.’s in the British merchant 
navy as against 63,000 to-day, of whom 7,000 are 
Lascars and 9,000 fishermen and yachtsmen, Of the 
47,000 non-Lascar seamen, 13,000 are foreigners, who 
are now 36 per cent. of the total mercantile marine, 
and are an increasing element. This is a serious fact, 
especially as many of these foreigners are masters, and 
are taught the pilotage of our rivers. The steamship 
companies prefer foreigners because they are cheaper. . 


The meeting between President Faure and Mr. 
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Gladstone at Cannes borrows its chief significance from 
the fact that at last we seem in a fair way to secure 
those amicable relations with France which the aged 
ex-Premier has all his life desired. The paradox that 
almost all our misunderstandings with France have 
arisen while Mr. Gladstone was in office may be for- 
gotten now. It may fairly be remembered instead that 


- he was never his own Foreign Minister, and that party 


influences forced upon him first Lord Granville and then 
Lord Rosebery as his mouthpiece with the nations, and 


that these two politicians between them constructed a 


foreign policy for the Liberal party which must often 
have surprised Mr. Gladstone as much as it disgusted 
England. 


It may be taken for granted that the great bulk of 
the American people love peace for its own sake, and 
are opposed to the idea of engaging in any war which 
is not deliberately thrust upon them. But a very large 
proportion of their managing politicians seem to have 
war on the brain. Their performances recall a verse of 
their own popular doggerel of a generation ago :— 

‘* The elephant now walks round, 
- The band begins to play, 
The little boys near the monkey-cage 
Had better get away.” 
The predominant Congressional spirit is aflame with 
eagerness to scare somebody. Having stirred up a 
highly disagreeable, and at one time threatening, dis- 


‘pute with Great Britain, and exploited this until public 


opinion on both sides of the Atlantic cried out in angry 
protest, it has suddenly turned to Cuba, and precipitated 
upon the sedate Spaniard a most extraordinary cyclone 
of menace and offence. Again, we are assured that 
nothing serious will happen, and that President Cleve- 
land and the great American public may be trusted to 
see that the Congressional firebrands do not start a 
real conflagration. This may be all right; but, if the 
quadrennial Presidential Elections are to be ushered in 
hereafter by these wild and disordered outbursts of 
truculence, with Senate and House of Representatives 
vying with each other to see which can frame and pro- 
ject the largest number of international insults within 
a ~ ‘es period, we foresee that Europe will get very 
tired. 


Spain has received the hostile resolutions of the two 
branches of Congress at Washington with dignity and 
good sense. While all tendencies to street violence have 
been sharply suppressed, the Government has taken 
swift steps to mobilise its naval strength, and has not 
discouraged the prompt display of patriotic spirit by 
shipowners and others, who could materially augment 
Spain’s fighting resources in case of war. The next 
move rests with President Cleveland, who is supposed 


_to take a much calmer view of the Cuban situation than 


revails in Congress, and who, moreover, has the 
independence of his own executive functions to main- 
tain. But all possible allowance for American political 
sensationalism has been made ; it remains true that the 
Cuban problem is a serious one. Apparently the 
Spaniards cannot suppress the mountain guerilla war- 
fare of the rebels, and the rebels cannot capture any of 
the cities, and thus make themselves in any degree 
responsible for civic order. It is a deadly impasse, and 
in time Spain will probably have to listen to some 
American proposal for a settlement on new lines. 


It is said, though we can hardly believe it, that the 
Government intend to carry out the recommendations of 
the majority Report of the Royal Commission on Agri- 
culture by asking the House of Commons to sanction 
the payment by the Imperial Exchequer of half the local 
rates of agricultural occupiers. This would raise a 
royal row in the House, for it is admitted by both sides 
that the rates are paid, in the long run, not by the 
occupier, but by the owner. The proposal is, therefore, 
one to pay a sum, which the minority of the Commis- 
sion estimate at £2,250,000 a year, to the landlords. 
It is also a proposal to put a premium on local extra- 
vagance and mismanagement. The rates in Bradford, 
Leeds, Wolverhampton, Salford, Aston Manor, and 
London have increased far more rapidly than in the 
agricultural districts within the last twenty years ; and > 
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they, too, will put in a claim for relief. Of course the 
present Government can carry anything with their 
majority. But if they begin their career by this kind of 
legislation they will soon wear away their majority. 


The importance of the so-called ‘‘ Radical revolt” is 
exaggerated. The question in a nutshell is this: the 
National Liberal Federation was an organization, in the 
old days before Home Rule broke up the party, which 
was ostensibly managed by Mr. Schnadhorst, but was 
really used by-Mr. Chamberlain as a personal weapon 
with which to coerce the official Liberals. After he left 
the party the Federation naturally drifted into the hands 
of these official Liberals, and for years past its officers 
have been identical with those who controlled the 
Liberal Central Association of the Whips. The 
impulse among the Radicals now to throw off the 
incubus of Lord Rosebery’s leadership finds expression 
in an attempt to regain control of the Federation, and 
employ it once again as an independent spur upon official 
organization. Sir William Harcourt has written two 
letters on the subject, which have not been published, 
but which, we understand, strongly support the notion 
of liberating the Federation from official control. Under 
these circumstances, the movement becomes more or 
less identified with the struggle for the leadership ; but 
we fancy that Lord Rosebery’s seat in the saddle is too 
firm to be shaken by these faint-hearted efforts. Whether 
it is worth his while to cling to a post in which he can 
never again command confidence or success is, of course, 
quite another question. 


Sir Edward Grey deserved all the praise that Lord 
Rosebery heaped upon him at the Criterion banquet at 
the Eighty Club. Sir Edward is a Balliol man—all 
rising men are—and he is more likely to lead the 
Radical party in the House of Commons within a 
measurable distance of time than any other man on the 
front Opposition Bench. He has a good name—an 
inestimable advantage in public life—and a singularly 
prepossessing face and manners. His voice has a 
peculiar depth and melody, which adds impressiveness 
to the delivery of very good matter, for his speeches are 
always thoughtful and earnest, and yet thoroughly 
sensible and free from priggishness. He is never 
guilty of the détise of mistaking rudeness for repartee, 
which occasionally does Mr. Curzon harm, and he has 
no enemies on either side of the House of Commons. 


Mr. Curzon made a very good speech in the Armenian 
debate, and quite retrieved the slight loss of reputation 
which he sustained in the autumn and at the beginning 
of the Session in his encounters with Mr. Gibson 
Bowles. Mr. Curzon was dignified and eloquent, and 
he did his duty by Sir Philip Currie in a manner that 
all felt to be adequate, if not accurate. Born diplo- 
matists are few and far between, and it can hardly be 
said that Sir Philip Currie has shown himself to be one 
of them. It may be that he was unlucky in having to 
make his début at this particular time, or that he has 
been unfortunate in having to carry out impossible 
orders. But a man who has been associated with a 
failure, whether from his own fault or that of others, 
must always suffer thereby ; and Sir Philip Currie will 
go to Paris in the autumn with a damaged reputation. 


Lord Rosebery is probably far happier in reality now 
that he is out of office than when he was Prime Minister. 
He has high rank, some of the Rothschild wealth, and 
no decision. Such a man is born for Opposition, par- 
ticularly if he has a knack of making after-dinner 
speeches. Lord Rosebery’s chaff is excellent, but his 
wheat is very poor stuff. He was in his element at the 
Criterion when making fun over the bye-elections, and 
Mr. Kemp’s unfortunate attempt to enter the Carlton 
Club. But when he became serious over Armenia and 
the Navy, he sank at once to the lowest level of political 
controversy. With regard to the naval programme, 
which has pleased some even of the professional critics, 
Lord Rosebery was “ willing to wound and yet afraid to 
strike.” He did not dare to oppose the expenditure on 
the Navy outright, but he drivelled about economy in 
vague terms. 


UM 
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The reinstatement of the Irish tenants who are ‘ on 
the roadside” in consequence of their misplaced trust 
in the leaders of the most foolish and culpable enter- 
prise of the whole unjustifiable agrarian conspiracy in 
Ireland, is a problem that will tax the statesmanship of 
the Unionist party. Here, then, is to be found one of 
the very few real grievances that remain in Ireland. It 
is perfectly true that the dispossessed tenants brought 
their present lamentable condition upon themselves ; 
but they were the dupes of political agitators, and they 
have been over-punished already, while the men who 
misled them have gone scot-free. It would be a wise 
as well as a generous thing to close this dark page of 
the bitter past. It is a not unreasonable thing, how- 
ever, to refuse to permit the allocation of public moneys 
for such a purpose. 


Mr. Horace Plunkett, who understands the situation 
thoroughly, has proposed a feasible scheme by which 
an object generally admitted to be desirable can be 
attained. He has proposed that a general subscription 
should be opened by the Irish members of Parliament 
in which men of all parties should be invited to join— 
the fund thus created to be administered by two or three 
persons whom the public could trust to apply the money 
only where the reinstatement could be made with reason- 
able probability of the permanent well-being of the 
tenant, and where without money reinstatement would 
be impracticable. To this fund Mr. Plunkett would be 
willing to subscribe ; and it is to the credit of Mr. 
Redmond and his party that Mr. Plunkett’s statesman- 
like and generous proposal has met with their acceptance 
and support. That Irish landlords who have been ruined 
or crippled by the agitation should look on this proposal 
with little favour is natural enough, if somewhat unwise. 
But it can hardly be called natural or excusable that the 
so-called Nationalist party, with Mr. Dillon at its head, 
should oppose this proposal to relieve the distress they 
are so largely responsible for creating. And yet that is 
now the situation. Will the Irish peasantry learn from 
this to know their true friends, to recognize the dif- 
ference between the empty orators who exploited and 
Sacrificed them for their own ends and the men who are 
willing to put their hands in their pockets to help them ? 


The special jury in the Forwood libel case valued the 
character of a Privy Councillor, a Baronet, an ex- 
Secretary to the Admiralty, and a member of Parlia- 
ment at a miserable ‘‘century,” or just one hundred 
pounds sterling. We were aware that democracy had 
depreciated this world’s honours and rewards, but we 
were hardly prepared for so serious a slump in Parlia- 
ment-men as this. Sir Arthur Forwood, having vindi- 
cated his character, now retires from the Board of the 
Costa Rica Railway. As he was requested to take this 
step by a meeting of proprietors in the autumn, there 
will be no broken hearts over. the parting. And as Sir 
Arthur Forwood is satisfied that he has vindicated his 
honour, why, everything is obviously for the best in 
this best of all possible worlds. 


We should have thought, however, that the Forwood 
case had illustrated, in a very pointed and significant 
manner, the truth of the saying that no man can serve 
two masters. It is indeed an apt illustration of the 
danger of a double duty. But it is curious, considering 
the acumen of the Lord Chief Justice and the number 
of eminent counsel engaged, that the point of the 
Atlas Company’s tender for the mail contract to the 
West Indies seems to have been missed. It was not a 
question whether the law forbids a member of Parlia- 
ment to tender for a Government contract. The point 
was whether a member of the Government should, by 
means of a Company of which he was one of the chief 
shareholders and director, tender to his own Govern- 
ment for a mail contract. This seems to us a most 
undesirable practice, and if Lord Selborne, the Under 
Secretary for the Colonies, is still a director of the 
Peninsular and Oriental Steamship Company, we think 
his lordship would do well to retire from the position. 
The P. & O. Company receives a large subsidy from 
Government, and if any member proposed to reduce 
that subsidy, Lord Selborne would find himself divided 

the asame dual duty as so often distracted Sir Arthur 

orw 
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THE ITALIAN REVERSE. 


aig from all questions of political interest, the 

English cherish a liking for the Italian people, 
and they have nothing but sympathy for them in their 
present serious trouble. That it is extremely serious 
becomes more apparent as fresh details come in from 
the remote scene of Sunday’s great battle, or rather 
from the places of refuge to which the scattered 
remnants of the Italian army have made their way, 
The victorious Abyssinians seem not to have followed 
up their triumph by any determined pursuit. If 
they had done so, we should apparently have had a 
disaster as complete as that which overwhelmed 
Hicks Pasha at El Obeid thirteen years ago. Even 
as it was, the Italians lost 5,000 men, including 
several generals and a terribly large proportion of 
officers, and abandoned not only their artillery, am- 
munition, and commissariat, but all the territory they 
had won by hard fighting during a campaign of many 
months. 

By the inexorable, if not invariably intelligent rule, 
which governs nations in such matters, Italy must wipe 
out this crushing defeat by redoubled exertions and 
outlay. It is a matter of national honour and prestige, 
and, although there is plenty of savage criticism in the 
Italian press upon the conduct of the campaign which 
has ended so tragically, and we hear of angry mobs in 
provincial streets, no suggestion is made in any re- 
sponsible quarter that the policy of conquering the 
Tigre highlands should be dropped. Signor Crispi may 
or may not be forced to convert his temporary resigna- 
tion into permanent retirement; but in no case is it to 
be imagined that Italy will withdraw from the African 
adventure to which he has committed her. Already 
new levies have been called out, and their transport to 
the Red Sea provided for, to supplement the reinforce- 
ments, 10,000 strong, which were being landed at 
Massowah on the very day of the battle. The strain 
upon Italy’s overtaxed resources will be very great, 
but somehow even the poorest country can always raise 
money for purposes of warfare. It is an old saying 
that no nation was ever yet restrained from fighting by 
a lack of funds. 

It is evident, however, that something more than 
popular enthusiasm and increased war grants and 
multiplied legions will be needed to subdue the Emperor 
Menelek. All that has been seen of him during the 
past year has indicated that he is a superior order of 
man. His behaviour to the beleaguered and helpless 
Italian garrison in Makaleh, six weeks ago, exhibited 
a conception of chivalry almost too lofty for the com- 
prehension of mere Europeans. He not only suffered 
this garrison to march out with the honours of war, 
but actually furnished it with a protecting escort in its 
long journey to rejoin the main Italian force, and when 
some of his tribesmen, resenting this generosity, tried 
to attack the released priséners, he had them shot 
down without mercy. This incident by itself might 
prove nothing more than a quaint eccentricity of cha- 
racter. But Menelek seems also a born commander of 
men and captain of battles. Within six years he has 
created and organized an Empire where only the chaos 
of tribalism existed before, and has brought together 
and equipped largely with modern weapons of precision 
a formidable army. Expert opinion upon the engage- 
ment of Sunday last agrees that the Italians were not 
only outnumbered, but outgeneralled. A trap was laid 
for them, and they rushed into it to their destruction. 
Previous to this last and fatal encounter the Italians 
had exhibited much bravery in the field, but very little 
of the cunning with which their race is credited. So 
far as the campaign was a contest of wits, the Shoans 
had rather the advantage. Private letters from the 
army of invasion telling of defective transport service, 
useless marching, insufficient food, and, worst of all, 
the steady loss of officers by fever or suicide, had been 
making Italy more and more nervous for months 
before the culminating catastrophe came. And even in 
this, the blunder of General Baratieri in risking his 
whole command in a despairing and foolhardy assault 
is fairly matched by the ineptitude of the home Govern- 
ment in publishing the fact that another General was on 
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the way to Massowah to supersede him. Decidedly, if 
the Italians are to win Abyssinia for their own, they 
must put forward their best brains as well as their most 
valued troops. 

As to the moral aspect of the campaign, it is worth 
remembering that Menelek is almost as much of an in- 
truder in the high plateau country of Tigre as is the 
Italian. He is Emperor of Abyssinia solely by conquest, 
either of force or of political talent, and his own country 
is that southernmost corner of the vague Abyssinia of 
the maps called the kingdom of Shoa. It was, indeed, 
as King of Shoa that he made his first treaties with Italy 
in 1889, and when he shortly thereafter assumed the 
Imperial dignity, it was upon the friendly understanding 
with Italy that Italian rights and claims should rather 
benefit than otherwise by the change. In his present 
campaign, therefore, Menelek does not figure as a 
patriotic prince struggling to repel the invader from his 
native land. He is a hundred leagues northward from 
his own country, imposing his own rule upon a king- 
dom which was admittedly under an Italian protectorate, 
before he ever thought of calling himself Emperor of 
Ethiopia. 

And this brings us to the true danger point in 
the situation. It is unfortunately only too easy of 
proof that Menelek has been inspired to resist the 
Italians, and aided as well in the task, by influences 
which are at least nominally French. It has been a 
matter of common knowledge in Cairo for years that the 
Shoans were heing armed by a group of Frenchmen, 
Armenians, and Greeks, who had a shop on the Mouski, 
and enjoyed the protection and intimacy of many of 
the French officials in Egypt. Only a month ago the 
Italian papers were full of the discovery that the shells 
thrown into Makaleh by the Shoan artillery bore the 
brand of a Paris maker, while the captured small-arms 
brought in by sorties gave the names of three French 
manufacturers. These tradesmen, upon being ques- 
tioned, made no secret that large quantities of their 
weapons had been bought for Menelek. It is specifi- 
cally charged by the Zriéuna, moreover, that as recently 
as January 28 a cargo of arms was landed at the 
French port of Djbouti, andconveyed across the frontier 
into Harar, for the use of Italy’s foes. It is not 
alleged that the French Government connives at this 
furtive sowing of tares in Italy’s vineyard, but that fact 
does not mitigate Italian wrath, and would not prevent 
the Italians from an open outburst of hostility to France 
to-day if international relations stood where they did 
a year ago. 

Happily, however, there is a notable alteration in the 
official mood of France towards her neighbours in West- 
ern Europe, who forty years ago were her allies on the 
field of battle, and to-day should be her friends. We 
have been able to inform the public, during the last few 
weeks, of several important steps taken in the direction 
of an Anglo-French understanding all round. One of 
the most obvious features of such a relation should be, 
and very easily might be, a pacification of the outstand- 
ing differences between France and Italy. These differ- 
ences are sentimental rather than material; they have 
their origin in hot temper and hasty words, rather than 
in conflicting interests. On 25 January we pointed out 
that ‘‘England, from her possession of the opposite 
ports of Aden and Zeila, occupies the place of a natural 
arbitrator between the two” rival Latin Powers in the 
Gulf of Aden, and that ‘‘in this fact there lie oppor- 
tunities which wise statesmen should be able to utilize 
to great and lasting ends.” The disaster which has 
befallen the Italians gives all this new urgency and 
point. It is noteworthy that the Parisian papers dis- 
cuss the catastrophe of Adowa in respectful and even 
sympathetic terms, which in itself, at such a moment, 
is almost equivalent to an overture to reconciliation. 
While the French are in this generous frame of mind, 
it ought not to be impossible for Lord Salisbury to 
secure M. Berthelot’s assent to the plan of allowing 
the Italians to use our port of Zeila for the debarka- 
tion of troops. By withdrawing the objections which 
have heretofore blocked this project, France would 
establish a new and powerful claim upon Italian grati- 
tude, and remove one of the chief obstacles to a 
harmonious understanding between herself and Great 

tain. 
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A DOUBTFUL EXPERIMENT. 


WE quite understand why Mr. John Burns opposed 

Sir Alfred Hickman’s Working Men’s Dwellings 
Bill, ‘‘ lock, stock, and barrel,” as he said. The object 
of the Bill is to multiply small freeholders among the 
artisan class, and, as freeholders are nearly always 
Conservatives, their multiplication means the extinction 
of Mr. John Burns and politicians of his kidney. It is 
true that Sir Charles Dilke declares that the small 
freeholders in his own constituency are nearly all 
Radicals ; but the Forest of Dean is an exception, and 
has an exceptionally able Radical as its member. 
In spite of the ostentatious disavowals of party motives, 
the debate in the House of Commons on Wednesday 
was of the usual party character. The Tory Democrats 
were playing a very good card, and the Radicals dis- 
played a proportionate amount of irritation. As for 
Sir Charles Dilke’s amendment to vest the freehold in 
the local authority instead of in the working-man, 
if it is to be a choice between a public body becoming 
a mortgagee or a landlord, we prefer that it should be 
the mortgagee. We do not pretend to be enthusiastic 
about either alternative ; but the objections to an elected 
body standing in the relation of landlord to those who 
elect it are so obvious as not to require elaboration. 
Sir Alfred Hickman proposes that the local authority 
(we presume he means the County or Town Council, 
and not the Parish Councils or Vestries) should be 
empowered to advance three-fourths of the money re- 
quired to buy or build a freehold house, upon the in- 
tending purchaser or builder depositing the remaining 
fourth. The persons to be benefited by the Bill must 
not have an income of more than £150, and, according 
to Mr. Haldane, Q.C., must not belong to the class of 
shopkeepers or clerks. 

Excellent as is the intention of the Bill, we are sure 
that it will only affect a very small proportion of 
the artisan class. In certain localities where there 
is a large and permanent demand for workmen, 
you get a resident artisan class to whom the Bill 
would apply. In the neighbourhood of docks, 
mines, factories, and Government arsenals and work- 
shops, in places like Woolwich, Deptford, Swansea, 
Chatham, Devonport, and Pembroke, there you get con- 
ditions favourable for the trial of Sir Alfred Hickman’s 
experiment. But artisans in permanent employment 
are the favourites of fortune; they are the aristocracy 
of labour, and are, unfortunately, a small proportion of 
the whole. In the large centres of industry, such as 
Leeds, Sheffield, and London, working-men don’t live 
in houses, but in lodgings, in one, or two, or three rooms. 
In the metropolis, according to the evidence given 
before the Town Holdings Committee, not one working- 
man in a thousand is in a position to buy his freehold. 
Mr. John Burns is undoubtedly right when he says that 
labour must be mobilizable at a moment’s notice. As 
soon as a contractor begins a big building or engineering 
job in any part of England or Scotland, labour is im- 
ported from all points of the compass. 

The Government and the House of Commons took 
the leap into municipal Socialism with a light heart, as 
they take everything nowadays. This is an empirical 
age, when everything is given a trial. As cold-blooded 
critics, it is our duty to hint a few doubts as to the 
soundness of this new departure. Mr. J. Samuel, the 
Radical member for Stockton—who, by the way, defeated 
Mr. Wrightson, the father of this very Bill, in an artisan 
constituency— maintained that ‘‘it was a mistake for 
public bodies to enter into trading concerns.” There is 
much truth in what Mr. Samuel says. Of all classes of 
business, building is perhaps the most speculative ; of 
all kinds of property, houses fluctuate most in value. 
Under this Bill local authorities will enter upon building 
speculations and the business of mortgagees of house 
property ona large scale. If there are any losses, they 
will have to be made good out of the rates. Mr. 
Haldane, whose large practice as a Chancery barrister 
lends weight to what he says on such a point, declares 
that building societies will lend upon freeholds at 2} per 
cent. If so, what necessity is there for the intervention 
of the municipal authority, unless it is prepared to 
take risks which a private company would not take ? 
There is another grave objection to the multiplication of 
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artisan freeholders, which we did not see mentioned in 
the debate; we mean the difficulty of enforcing the 
sanitary law upon such a class. In London the worst 
kinds of house property, the most dilapidated and the 
most insanitary, are the small freeholds. On this there 
was no difference of opinion among the eminent 
surveyors and house agents who gave evidence before 
the Town Holdings Committee. The requirements of 
the Public Health Acts are nowadays very stringent. 
On the large leasehold estates, or where the occupying 
freeholder or leaseholder is a substantial man, there is 
no difficulty in enforcing the law. But how will it be 
when the owner is an artisan living on weekly wages, 
with no superior landlord? The working-man, earning 
his forty or fifty shillings a week, is likely to regard the 
demands of the inspector with regard to drains and 
traps as so many costly and impertinent fads. In many 
cases the artisan will be absolutely unable to comply 
with the requirements of the law from want of cash. 
And here perhaps lies the greatest danger of this very 
doubtful experiment. 


THE SALVATION ARMY IN AMERICA. 


“T 3 inevitable has happened to the Salvation Army 
experiment in America. It is possible for this curious 
organization to maintain much of its original character 
and repeat most of its native successes without much 
variation in British colonies, like those of Australasia 
and Canada, where the population and customs are 
almost wholly British. But in the United States only 
one of two conditions was possible for it. It could lead 
a difficult and practically useless existence as a foreign 
novelty, running the martyr’s gauntlet of ribald laughter 
and contumely with no rewards, at least on this earth, 
or it might establish itself and get into the life of the 
people by assimilating American tastes and methods, 
and deferring to American prejudices. Mr. Ballington 
Booth and his wife chose the latter course, and having 
embarked upon it were speedily carried far beyond any 
limits they may have imagined for themselves. They 
have been pulled up now with a sharp turn, and the 
result seems likely to be a mighty schism in the American 
branch of the ‘‘ Army.” 

There are as many vulgar and ignorant people in the 
United States of to-day as in any other country ; but 
they are a proletariat with a difference. There is no 
division of the populace which thinks of itself, much 
less permits itself to be spoken of, as a lower class. 
The pauperized peasantry of the Old World, drawn 
across the Atlantic by the enormous force-pump of 
immigration, does not necessarily become educated, or 

lite, or prosperous in the New World; but it does 
imbibe from the outset a dogged resentment for the 
idea that it is still a peasantry. Perhaps there is no 
place on the globe where the difference between a rich 


and a poor man can be more cruelly marked or more . 


implacably maintained than in the Republic; and this 
fact is now admitted openly by the Americans them- 
selves. When men like Mr. John Burns and Mr. Keir 
Hardie tell great audiences of American working-men 


that they are worse off than their fellows in Great | 


Britain, their hearers do not dissent from the proposi- 
tion.. But this acquiescence is always mutinous. No 
poor man in America accepts his position contentedly 
as a part of the general scheme of things. Not only 
does he protest, but it is considered natural and proper 
that he should protest. The legend of democratic 
equality, in other words, survives, although the reality 
disappeared more than a generation ago, and public 
custom pays to it the deference of still pretending that 
classes do not exist. The phrases so familiar to us of 
‘* upper class,” ‘‘ middle class,” ‘lower class,” are un- 
known in American newspapers, unless, indeed, they 
are used in reference to European affairs. No journal 
in the States would dare to suggest that any section 
of its readers is socially or otherwise inferior to any 
other section. 

The Salvation Army, when it went first to America, 
discovered this to its cost. The whole system of the 
‘* Army” was based upon the existence of a ‘ sub- 
merged tenth,” and in America the veriest tramp 
declined to come forward and be ticketed in this 
category. The processions, the fantastic banners, the 
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antics of tambourines and knee-drills and the rest, had 
been useful to attract the British coster and dock- 
labourer, but they only repelled the corresponding 
classes in America. To some extent this was due to 
the fact that the proportion of Roman Catholics is 
vastly larger among these classes in America than here. 
But it was even more to be accounted for by the un- 
willingness of the poorer working-men and labourers 
there to admit that they were a separate part of the 
community, for whose moral entertainment and salva- 
tion these special tricks were necessary. It was only 
when the Ballington Booths perceived this, and set 
about to adapt the methods of the ‘‘ Army” to its 
environment, that success became possible. 

Their American branch, therefore, as it sent down 
roots, and modelled itself upon its surroundings, became 
a sort of denomination instead of a detached missionary 
band. It built its churches, put forward its more 
cultured and attractive orators, and sloughed off one by 
one those eccentricities which had been of value else- 
where, but only offended the more conventional 
American congregations. Thus modified and shorn of 
their wilder extravagances, the services of the ‘‘ Army” 
amused and pleased the American taste. It became the 
fashion to attend them, and to extol the excellent 
influence they must be exerting upon the community at 
large. Finally, the Ballington Booths found them- 
selves invited to dine at big houses, and heard them- 
selves praised by Mr. Chauncey-Depew (who seems to 
conduct the universal business of a preliminary Judg- 
ment Seat to the acceptance of the entire American 

ublic) as great moral agencies whose work was alter- 
ing the destinies of Christendom. After this nothing 
was to be looked for but a collision with the rest of the 
Booth dynasty, and that has come. 

The present state of the quarrel in New York is 
very confused. Mr. Ballington Booth appears to be 
wavering between resolves to secede and found an 
American ‘‘Army” of his own, and weak-kneed im- 
pulses to make unconditional surrender; while his 
sister, the undersized but doughty ‘‘ Commissioner” 
Eva, is conducting a personal campaign against him in 
the interests of the family organization. But it does 
not matter much what arrangements the Booths may 
make to undo what has been done. The American 
branch of the ‘‘ Army” will infallibly drift downwards 
to be the persecuted sport of street ‘‘hoodlums,” or 
swell upwards to smug middle-class respectability and 
decorum, whether the ‘‘ General ” likes it or not. 


THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON 
AGRICULTURE. 


“T= reports of Royal Commissions and Select Com- 
mittees are more often voluminous than luminous. 
Yet they have a greater influence upon legislation than 
might be supposed from the fact that neither the general 
ublic nor members of Parliament read their Blue Books. 
e evidence taken with such pathetic patience is never 
read, except by a specialist here and there. But their 
reports are handled by the press: the important pas- 
sages are extracted, and filter slowly into the public 
mind. In this way some sort of public opinion is 
generated, and public opinion is the parent of legisla- 
tion, The Royal Commission on the Housing of the 
Poor and the Lords’ Committee on the Sweating System 
—to take modern instances—have supplied Home Sec- 
retaries with the material for sanitary and factory laws ; 
while the Select Committee on Town Holdings exploded 
the fallacy of leasehold enfranchisement. The weakness 
of Commissions is that they so often issue as many 
reports as there are Commissioners. The Royal Com- 
mission on Agriculture has just produced four Reports, 
two Memoranda, and ‘‘some observations” by Sir 
Robert Giffen. We must be pardoned if we confine 
ourselves to the Reports of the majority and the 
miftority, not only because our space is limited, but 
because, with all deference to those two respectable 
members of Parliament, Mr. Channing and Mr. Lambert, 
we cannot elevate their individual Reports to the level 
of State Papers. 
There are two or three points on which the majori 
and minority of the Commissioners agree, and whic 
may, therefore, be disposed of at once. They agree 
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that the first cause of agricultural depression is the 
fall in the prices of agricultural produce ; to which the 
minority add as a second cause ‘‘ the very substantial 
rise in the money wages of labour,” which began in 
1873, in the greater part of Great Britain has been 
maintained, and in some parts increased. They agree 
that the land-tax is full of anomalies and inequalities ; 
that owners should be enabled to redeem it upon more 
favourable terms ; that the maximum rate in the pound, 
now 45., should be reduced, and should never exceed a 
reasonable rate in the pound on the income-tax assess- 
ment under Schedule A. But the minority add that 
they consider tithe to be a far more serious burden 
than land-tax in the East and South of England, and 
that, in accordance with the principle recognized by the 
Act of 1891, further remissions of the tithe should be 
made where the value of the land has greatly fallen. 
The minority also agree with the majority that further 
financial facilities should be afforded for the advance of 
loans, whether by the State or private individuals, for 
agricultural improvements. The maximum term for 
repayment is at present twenty-five years; it is re- 
commended that this term should be extended. It is 
remarkable that the majority Report, which is signed 
by Lord Cobham, Mr. Henry Chaplin, Mr. Walter 
Long, Sir Nigel Kingscote, Mr. C. N. Dalton, Mr. 
C, J. Elton, Mr. Owen Thomas, Mr. R. L. Everett, 
Mr. John Gilmour, Mr. W. C. Little, and Mr. C. 
Whitehead, recommends the advancement of loans upon 
the ground, amongst others, that ‘“‘the supply of 
holdings suitable for the occupation of the smaller class 
of tenant-farmers, which it is the declared policy of Parlia- 
ment to encourage, would be accelerated.” That two 
members of the present Cabinet, and two such Tories 
as Mr.Chaplin and Mr. Long, should advocate the 
licy of breaking up the large farms into small ones 
is a welcome surprise. Dairy farming will never be 
seriously taken up by the big farmers, who think them- 
selves small squires, and who regard ‘‘ butter and eggs 
and a pound of cheese” as matters too small for their 
attention. Some Scotch farmers have recently taken 
farms in the Eastern Counties, and are doing well with 
them, because the Scotch farmer and his family all 
work hard upon the farm, and are persons of frugal, 
some would say squalid, habits. The fox-hunting 
farmer and his piano-playing daughters are now econo- 
mically impossible, unless we go in for Protection. 

But the majority and minority of the Commission part 
company at this point. And here occurs rather a comic 
incident. The majority of the Commissioners probably 
had Protection at the back of their minds; but 
while they were trying to screw up their courage to 
recommend it in their Report, it apparently flashed upon 
them that, if they didn’t ‘‘hurry up,” the Chan- 


celler of the Exchequer would settle his Budget - 


without them, and all hope of financial relief for the 
next twelve months would be gone. Accordingly we 
have presented to Her Majesty an ad interim report, 
containing proposals which are not to be regarded, so 
the Commissioners say, as ‘‘a remedy for depression,” 
but which may do something ‘‘to arrest the progress 
of the evils.” The proposal briefly is to shift seventy- 
five per cent. of the local rates from agricultural land 
on to the Imperial Exchequer. We must leave to 
experts like Sir Alfred Milner and the Commissioners 
the question of taking redeemed land-tax into account 
in determining the proportions in which lands and other 
rateable properties should contribute to Imperial taxa- 
tion. We do not profess to understand the point, 
which the Report leaves wrapped in mystery. But the 
ro) with regard to local rates is clear enough. It 
is that agricultural land should be assessed for rates at 
one-fourth of its value. Obviously this would throw 
a proportionate increase of rates upon other rateable 
property. But the Commissioners propose that the 
mperial Exchequer should make up to the local 
authority whatever rise in the rate in the pound may be 
necessary Owing to the reduction of the assessment ; in 
other words, that the Treasury should pay three-fourths 
of the parish rates of agricultural occupiers. The 
minority of the Commission object very strongly to this 
pr » which they describe as a ‘‘ national poor rate,” 
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the fatuity of the proposal. It would have been far 
better if the Commissioners had recommended a bounty 
of a pound an acre of wheat, or even an import duty 
on foreign wheat. They would have thus shown at 
least that they had the courage of their convictions, 
and they would have propounded a logical and 
intelligible policy. A bounty of a pound an acre would 
have been less expensive than this proposed payment of 
rates, less economically unsound, and just as likely to 
be granted by Parliament. Of all the vicious economic 
heresies of modern years, the subsidizing of local rates 
out of the Imperial Exchequer is the most mischievous. 
It destroys the chief motive for economy in the local 
authority, and saps all sense of honesty and responsi- 
bility in parochial administration. To the practice of 
this demoralizing principle by successive Chancellors of 
the Exchequer is mainly due the enormous increase of 
local indebtedness. But the largest share of the blame 
for encouraging this corrupting practice must be borne by 
Mr. Goschen. We strenuously protest against so who!e- 
sale an extension of the principle as is recommended 
by the majority of the Commissioners. The minority 
Report declares that there has been a large reduc- 
tion in the rates falling on agricultural land during the. 
last twenty-five years, and it points out with perfect truth 
that the ratepayers in large towns, especially in London, 
have quite as strong a case as the farmers against the 
rating authorities. That there are intolerable inequali-’ 
ties and anomalies in the methods of assessing ‘‘ annual’ 
value ” we are well aware ; but these evils exist just as 
much in urban as in rural areas. Uniformity of assess- 
ment is what is wanted, and we do not agree with 
the minority Report that no change in the existing 
law is required. The numerous rating authorities - 
of London have long tried to get an amending statute, 
which, by definition of terms, should produce uni-— 
formity and equality of assessment. But the idea that | 
the payment of three-fourths of the rates by the State = 
would relieve the occupiers arises from a confusion of 
thought. The rates, or at all events the larger propor- 
tion of them, are ultimately a burden on the owner, not 
on the occupier. The rates in the long run have to 
be subtracted from the rent, and a proposal to pay 
the rates would, on that account, raise a storm in the 
House of Commons. Not that we agree with the 
minority that the payment of rates should be divided 
between the landlord and tenants. It is easier for the 
farmer to subtract the rates from his rent than it would 
be for the landlord to recover his half of the rates 
by raising the rent. We must protest against the 
demoralization of local finance by State subventions ; 
though perhaps we should not criticize too harshly the 
proposals of Commissioners ‘‘ in a hurry.” 


THE NAVY ESTIMATES 


*€ It is our business to be quite sure that no improvement of forei 
, and no combination of foreign alliances, should be able for 
a moment to threaten our safety. . We must make ourselves 
safe at sea whatever happens.” —LorpD SALISBURY, 19 November, 


1895. 

T° those who had hoped that Lord Salisbury’s 

Government would place our maritime supremacy 
above dispute the Estimates for 1896-7, and the pro- 
gramme of new construction which is to be completed 
by 1899, will deal a heavy blow. We have received 
such repeated assurances from members of the Cabinet 
of their intention to give us perfect security, that we 
may be pardoned for expecting a great deal from Mr. 
Goschen. The country has been clamouring for adequate 
measures of defence, and there is abundant evidence 
that the electorate has been really alarmed about our 
military position. It is clear that we have no certain 
ally in Europe or the world ; there are grave differences 
with Germany which are not removed because we are 
told that our relations with that Power are perfectly 
friendly. The question of Egypt, the fate of China and 
the Far East, still await solution ; the tension in Europe 
is great, and with the United States we have difficulties 
which are not by any means solved. Our diplomacy has 
failed in Armenia as it failed in the agreement with the 
Congo Free State, and our national reputation has dis- - 


tinetly fallen, because we are-not strong enough to give « 


od which they say would cost the Exchequer some 
ar aye effect to our veiled threats. On the top of all this comes ' 


3,000,000 a year. We confess that we are aghast at 
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the steady and continuous growth of foreign navies which 
have no great commerce, no transmarine empire like 
ours, to protect, and which, it would seem, must be 
destined for offensive action against ourselves. In 
spite of Lord Wolseley's assurance that the loss of 
the sea means nothing to us, it is impossible for any 
student to overlook the fact that we are absolutely 
dependent upon that element for our daily bread and for 
raw material. The least interruption of our command 
of the sea means untold disaster. A single defeat, a 
single check, and the price of every sea-borne article 
would reach impossible figures. Well may those who 
know shudder at such a terrible prospect, and demand 
that, at whatever cost, our fleet shall be made able to 
overpower any possible combination. The only alterna- 
tive to this course is to go into the alliance market, and 
purchase at a heavy price that armed assistance which 
we cannot afford to provide ourselves. 

We are not safe so long as our fleet is barely equal to 

the forces of a combination of two Powers. We are 
not safe so long as it needs elaborate juggling with 
figures to discover the least preponderance on our side. 
No comparison should be possible: our superiority 
should be a self-evident fact. For practical purposes 
we have no army ; nothing, that is to say, approaching 
in strength the vast hosts of which every great 
European State can dispose. And as Mr. Goschen 
truly said, our fleet should bear the same relation to 
Continental fleets which their armies bear to our 
present army. The wonder is that, having allowed this, 
he should have been content with measures which are 
utterly insufficient to give effect to his words. His 
proposals will not do more than make up for the 
wastage which inevitably occurs in our fleet through 
the gradual withdrawal of old and ineffective ships. 
They do not recover for us that predominance which has 
been slowly but surely slipping from our grasp in the 
last few years. They are not sensational, and they are 
not satisfactory. 
_ By the common consent of the greatest experts, the 
issue of pitched battles will depend upon armoured 
ships—ships fit to lie in the line. It is not probable— 
judging from analogies, which are all that we have to 
gro by—that protected cruisers will be able to face 
battleships or even armoured cruisers of the latest 
design. High explosives and quick-firers are deadly 
antagonists to vessels devoid of mail. And, therefore, 
maritime supremacy will depend upon armoured ships 
of recent construction. Old ironclads, unless they are 
re-engined and re-armed, will not be able to take their 
place in a modern fleet, and at the best they can only be 
regarded as a reserve. In any discussion of numerical 
strength it is necessary to have recourse to tables, and 
failing any better authority those of the ‘ Naval 
Annual” for 1895 may be taken, and brought up to 
date, the old ships being eliminated. The figures, then, 
for the three great naval Powers are :— 


Armoured Ships England France Russia France and 
Russia 

Battleships—ist Class . 34 18 Il 29 

Se 2nd Class . 4 6 7 13 

3rd Class . 2 re) 

Armoured Cruisers 9 7 7 14 

= Coast Defence Ships* 1 3 3 6 

50 34 28 62 
Ships of wood, or armed 
with muzzle-loader, or 


* Twelve small French and Russian armoured gunboats and two 
Russian ‘‘ Popoffkas ” are excluded. 


In these figures all ships built, building, or projected, 
which are to be completed by 1899, are included. The 
‘*total” gives the number of vessels fit for the line of 
battle ; whilst below are the number of ships which 
may be regarded as fit only to act as a reserve, and 
which would not, judging from the experience of the 
Yalu, be brought into action on either side with the 
more modern vessels. No injustice has been done to 
England, as all vessels equipped with old guns, whether 
breech- or muzzle-loaders, have been rigorously excluded 
from the totals of ‘modern ships.” Two things are 
evident from this table. First, that, even with the 
addition of the five new “ Renowns,” the English 
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armoured line will be inferior in numbers by about 
22 per cent. to the French and Russian ; second, that 
what numerical preponderance we have in the whole 
total of ironclads is very small indeed, and depends 
entirely upon our older ships. 

The lesson of history—so far as it can be gathered— 
is that superiority in strength of individual ships is of 
no avail against superior numbers. The ram and the 
torpedo are factors which render numbers even more 
essential to-day than they were in the past, inasmuch 
as a big ship of 15,000 tons can with them be just as 
easily sent to the bottom as one of 7,500 tons. We 
have been driven to great displacements because we 
have to give our vessels an immense coal-supply, which 
will enable them to keep the sea longer than their 
opponents. But in military qualities pure and simple— 
in armour and armament—our battleships are not con- 
spicuously better than those of France and Russia, if 
we may accept the opinion of dispassionate foreign 
experts. No ship, as Mr. Goschen said, is perfect ; 
but it may suit France and Russia to dispense with a 
large coal-supply, which is an essential in our ships. 
The French and Russian vessels, whether in the Baltic, 
Mediterranean, Black Sea, or Channel, would always 
have friendly ports close at hand. Our vessels off 
Toulon or Cronstadt would be at a great distance from 
their bases. It is evidently, then, a wise decision not 
to diminish the coal-supply in the new ships. The 
necessary sacrifice made appears to be in the direction 
of the defence, as the water-line armour of the new 
ships will be extremely thin compared with that of the 
newest types of foreign battleships, French, German, 
Russian, and American. It is also to be noted that the 
belts on the new ‘‘ Renowns ” are not to be continuous 
from end to end. Whether it is wise to leave ourselves 
entirely without completely belted ships is an open 
question ; it seems to me that in the face of the 
** Victoria ” disaster it would have been better to have 
secured full protection on the water-line at whatever 
sacrifice, as I observe that the United States con- 
structors are moving in the direction of the complete 
belt, which France has never abandoned. Many 
English naval officers are also in favour of it, because 
damage to the forward end of the ship might bring her 
screws to the water-line and render manceuvring im- 
possible. Sir William White’s judgment may, how- 
ever, be trusted. 

The English line-of. battle ships are, then, superior to 
those of the combination in size and homogeneity, but 
they are inferior in number. It is much to be regretted 
that there is no sign of any intention to modernize 
thoroughly the best of our old ships. The *‘‘ Sultan” 
and ‘‘ Monarch” are certainly not good examples of 
modernization, but that is because half measures have 
been adopted. On the first no less than £179,000, and 
on the second £117,000, have been expended ; but the 
old muzzle-loading armaments have been left on board, 
with the result that this huge outlay, equal to the cost 
of a 5,000 ton cruiser, has given us two indifferent 
vessels. The argument for modernization is this: it 
does not make much show, and consequently does not 
excite the jealous emulation of other Powers ; whilst it 
renders the ships on which it is carried out something 
more than mere names to figure in tables and deceive 
the ignorant. France is this year altering the guns on 
board the four vessels of the ‘‘Caiman” class and on 
the *‘ Furieux,” so that their offensive strength will be 
very greatly improved.. She has always paid due 
attention to her old ships, and it would “indeed have 
been well if we had followed her example. The most 
recent muzzle-loaders on our ships are twenty years old; 
in many cases they are much worn ; their initial velocity 
is low ; and they do not take the same ammunition as the 
breech-loader. They add to the cost and time required 
to train the seaman-gunner. They are not very much 
inferior to the breech-loaders of their own day, but these 
are disappearing, or have already disappeared, from 
foreign fleets. 

The Government proposals are perhaps adequate so 
far as cruisers go, though even in this direction they 
are not excessive. It would certainly have been better 
to have postponed the commencement of the four new 
first-class cruisers and to have substituted for them.as 
many ‘‘ Renowns.” Our weakness is greatest just now 


in battleships ; and, if we can be beaten in a pitched 
battle, of what use is it to take precautions to prevent 
our-enemies bleeding us slowly to death? But on the 
most important head of officers and men the provision 
made is wholly unsatisfactory and insufficient. To 
officer our ships built and building in 1895 we required 
about 2,000 lieutenants, and we have now about 1,200, 
so that, leaving quite out of consideration the ships to 
be added, we are 800 short. Nine years is the period 
required to train a lieutenant; and it is plain, therefore, 
that unless very large additions are made instantly to 
the number of cadets, we shall not for ten years be able 
to officer our fleet. The Naval Reserve officers, though 
excellent in every way, cannot for one moment be con- 
sidered equal to the English, French, or Russian fully 
trained lieutenants. Ina word, they are amateurs, not 
experts, and either they must be introduced and scattered 
on board all our ships, thus lowering the general average 
of quality, or a large portion of our fleet must stay at 
home in harbour. We have no officers to fill up the 
inevitable casualties which action would inflict. We 
have no true reserve of officers. And is not this a very 
grave weakness, not to be concealed by any optimistic 
commonplaces ? 

As with officers, so with men. Lord Brassey calcu- 
lates that 97,700 men are required to man all our ships, 
excluding those of the new programme. And another 
estimate drawn up privately by competent experts 
places the figure much higher. The total voted this 
year is 93,750, but new ships which will absorb no fewer 
than 10,000 men have been added ; so that in 1899 we 
shall require 103,000 men or more. A seaman is not 
trained in less than four years, and therefore, when 
adding to our force of ships, an equivalent addition 
should always be made to our force of men. Through 
the omission of this common-sense precaution we now 
find ourselves with a large number of ships which we 
could not send to sea with trained crews, and our case 
threatens to grow worse. We have absolutely no trained 
reserve. The Royal Naval Reserve is an admirable 
force, but it does not and cannot turn out tried and 
trained men. It does not give-half as good material 
as the ‘‘ Inscription Maritime.” Its members cannot be 
found at a moment’s notice. They could not be used 
anywhere elsé in action than below the armour-deck, 
because they lack the high skiff which modern specializa- 
tion requires of its votaries. { doubt if most people 
realize the immense divergeaee which has arisen be- 
tween the war-sailor and the merchant-sailor. Even 
below the protective deck the conditions in action will 
be so trying to the nerves that little can .be expected 
from any man who isnot trained to the full, and im- 
bued with those splendid traditions and -that- high 
devotion which can only be acquired by years of service 
in the Navy. Nor could we afford to withdraw from 
our merchant shipping its very small leavening of 
English able seamen. No less than 47 per cent. of the 
crews of our sailing-ships and g5 per cent. of our 
steamships’ complements are Gerfian, Dutch, or Scandi- 
navian. These men in war Would be a terrible source 
of peril to our carrying trade. The only way out of 
our difficulty is to man the fleet half with long-service 
seamen as at present, half with short-service marines, 
and to provide that the marine, after his four or five 
years in the Navy, shall for twelve or fifteen remain in 
reserve, and be occasionally ea@iled out for a few weeks. 
As matters are, how can England with a bare 118,000 
men, including every naval fegervist, be said to be 
superior to France and Russia, with their total of 
200,000 trained men? Not ships but men win battles— 
men tried and annealed by years of discipline and 
danger. H. W. Witson. 


_ AMERICAN INTERVENTION IN CUBA. 


"] HREE weeks in an article in this Review I 
stated that the Cuban question was one of con- 
siderable difficulty. During the last few days its com- 
lications have become still*‘ worse confounded” and 
ve assumed a much more serious aspect. The recent 
action by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the, United States has raised the whole subject to one 
ef the first importance, and Venezuela, the Transvaal, 
and Armenia have each and alf been hustled into com- 
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parative obscurity to make room for the latest inter- 
national sensation. 

A double pressure has operated to induce Con- 

gress to adopt its present attitude. Firstly, the 
agitation of Americans at home, and, secondly, the 
influence exerted by those resident in Cuba. The 
people of the United States have long viewed the 
efforts which the Cubans are making to obtain inde- 
pendence with sympathy and approbation. Situated 
only three hundred miles from the coast of Florida, 
the island is much frequented as a winter and pleasure 
resort by all classes of Americans, and its troubles and 
disasters not unnaturally attract attention and excite 
interest throughout the States. The rebels have a 
powerful backing in New York and Washington. They 
make no secret of their desire to be included in the Union. 
Most of the wealthy Cubans are naturalized American 
citizens, and many daring spirits from the Southern 
and Eastern States are taking an active part 
in the rebellion. To these considerations add those 
of trade and commerce, and the interest with 
which the present struggle is regarded in America will 
be easily understood. Stimulated by organized agita- 
tion, that interest results directly in the resolutions 
passed by the Legislature of the United States, during 
the past week, in favour of according belligerent rights 
to the insurgents and of the ultimate independence of the 
island. Look, also, at the influence exerted by citizens 
resident in Cuba itself. Now that war and disease 
have driven away the tourists, there remain, broadly 
speaking, three classes of Americans in the island. 
First of all there is the planter, usually a native of Cuba 
who, out of dislike for the Spanish Government, has 
naturalized himself a citizen of the United States. 
This class is naturally eager for peace. They are over- 
taxed even at the best of times, and during the revolt 
are compelled to pay to both sides, as the insur- 
gents extort money by threatening to burn their planta- 
tions. Secondly, there is the very complete consular 
service maintained in Cuba by the United States. 
These men—consuls and vice-consuls—are in entire 
sympathy with the rebels, and in many cases are 
actively intriguing on their behalf. Should the 
American administration follow their recommendations, 
there is little doubt as to what its action will be. 
Finally, there are the ‘“‘filibusters”; active, daring 
men, who, drawn by love of adventure and hatred of 
the Spaniards into the insurgent ranks, are the real 
backbone of the rebellion. It will thus be seen that 
each class, though in a different way, exerts an 
influence in favour of some form of American interven- 
tion. And this brings us again to the resolutions of last 
week. 
I have thus briefly discussed the causes which have 
led to the recent vote of Congress, by which the recog- 
nition of the insurgents was advocated. The motives 
are excellent and unassailable, but the action which 
those motives have produced is to be deprecated. The 
rebels have no claim to be called belligerents. They 
neither fight bravely nor do they use their weapons 
effectively. They cannot win a single battle or ho'd a 
single town. Their army, consisting to a large extent of 
coloured men, is an undisciplined rabble. Their President 
skulks in America. Their generals and bravest soldiers 
are aliens. Their supplies are obtained ‘by plunder and 
blackmail, and their only formidable weapon is the torch 
of the incendiary. Besides all these facts, their success 
does not offer any prospect of better times or wiser 
government. Neither on the ground of their power nor 
of their courage do the insurgents deserve recognition 
or independence. It seems strange indeed that the 
very nation which denied autonomy to the Confederacy 
should advocate it in the case of the Cuban rebels. 

Another argument which carried great weight with 
Congress was the alleged cruelty and barbarity of 
the Spaniards. Personally, I do not believe that there 
has been any unwarrantable exercise of severity during 
the present war. The Spanish Government have offered 
ample and sweeping reforms, and well-directed inter- 
vention might easily obtain adequate guarantees that 
they would be carried out. But Spain refuses, and 
ightly refuses, to treat with rebels in arms—a principle 
which is maintained by other civilized States. Nor, in 
the actual conduct of the war, has any departure from 
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modern practices been permitted? Every rebel who 
cares to surrender himself becomes what is termed a 
‘*presentado” and is allowed to go to his home un- 
questioned and unharmed. Chiefs and leaders captured 
in the field are tried by court-martial and frequently 
shot, and the rank and file taken in arms are condemned 
to terms of penal servitude at Ceuta. But the numbers 
in both cases are but small, as Cuban patriots take no 
unnecessary chances. Certainly fewer have been shot 
as rebels by the Government than as so-called ‘‘ traitors” 
by the insurgents. 

When the sacrifices Spain is making to maintain an 
exasperating struggle are considered, it will be apparent 
that her moderation is extremely creditable. And if 
that may be said of the Government at home, with how 
much more force does it apply to the conduct of soldiers 
in the field who, though irritated by methods of war- 
fare peculiarly trying and painful to European troops, 
have loyally carried out a temperate policy. Certainly 
when one recalls the methods of South American Re- 
publics in dealing with their frequent revolutions, and 
speculates on the terms which the administration of 
‘“*Free Cuba” would offer to rebels, one cannot feel 
much indignation. 

Finally, it is well to consider the aims and probable 
results of American intervention. If the United States 
is prepared to include Cuba in the Union, she could 
probably seize the island, though the undertaking would 
be a much bigger business than is sometimes imagined. 
Such a course would be manifestly unfair to Spain, and 
justifiable only by right of conquest; but it would be 
for the good of Cuba and of the world, and European 
nations would have no motive for interference. But if, 
as is probable, we are to be threatened with the estab- 
lishment of another Republic, under the exgis of the 
Monroe Doctrine, or if Cuba is to be presented to 
Mexico—which comes to the same thing—then Euro- 
pean protest will at least be justifiable. 

In conclusion, it is by no means clear that active in- 
tervention by the United States would benefit the in- 
surgents or immediately terminate the insurrection. 
The Spanish force in Cuba is very great, and it is im- 
possible for 120,000 European soldiers to march and 
fight for upwards of a year without acquiring endur- 
ance, composure under fire, and knowledge of the 
country to a considerable degree. When those troops 
begin by being as good material as are the Spanish 
infantry of to-day, they only require to be confronted 
with a tangible enemy to be formidable antagonists. 

Three months at least would elapse before the 
American Government could place a sufficient number 
of regulars in Cuba to cope effectively with the Spanish 
army. By that time, restraint being removed by the 
declaration of war, there might, indeed, be some founda- 
tion for the charge of barbarity. 

The matter is grave. It is a serious business for 
Cuba, for the United States, but most of all for Spain. 
Spaniards of all classes will find it to their advantage to 
adopt acalm and conciliatory demeanour, and so avert 
extremities. But should the Spanish people, hard 
pressed as they are already, be forced by the United 
States to further efforts to preserve their most treasured 
possession, they will not be without sympathizers 
among the nations of Europe, and perhaps may even 
find a friend. INSTON S. CHURCHILL. 


SHARPS.* 


T° explain the title of this article it may be observed 
that ‘‘ sharps,” like ‘‘ middlings,” is the term em- 
ployed by corn-millers for the mixture of coarse flour 
and bran that remains after the finest flour has been 
carefully extracted. The term, thus employed, has a 
peculiar suitability to the book before us, which, apart 
from the happy accident of the names of its makers, 
has as its distinguishing characteristic a preference of 
quantity to quality, which swells the volume by the 
admission of a huge quantity of bran, that is to say, of 
inferior and of un-Celtic verse. The size, had average 
skill in selection been exercised, would have been about 
one-half of that of the formidable volume in question. 

* “Lyra Celtica: an Anthology of Representative Celtic 
Poetry.” Edited by Elizabeth A. Sharp. ith Introduction 
and Notes by William Sharp. Edinburgh: Patrick Geddes 
and Colleagues. 1896. 
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Seriously, this mistake runs through and spoils a 
book that might have been of great value and interest. 
One would think that the Editor’s object in selection 
was to exclude nothing that could be included even on 
the flimsiest excuse. That Mr. William Sharp is equally 
to be condemned for this strange notion of editing is 
abundantly plain from the whole tenour of his intro- 
duction. It may be as well to examine this introduc- 
tion before we examine the rest of the book; for the 
faults we shall have to note are nowhere else to be 
found in a more aggravated form. 

The keynote of the book, its pretentiousness, is given 
in the first line, where Mr. William Sharp, anxious to 
display his Saxon as well as his Celtic erudition, uses 
the pedantic ‘‘ foreword” for the customary “ intro- 
duction.” He is, however, decidedly original in the argu- 
ment he employs to recommend the present collection. 
His argument, indeed, is alarming as well as original. 
To reconcile his readers to the ‘‘ Sharps,” the mixture 
of much bran and a little flour, with which they are 
presented in ‘‘ Lyra Celtica,” he threatens them with a 
‘much larger, more organic, and more adequately re- 
presentative work to be called ‘ Anthologia Celtica.’” 
In other words, he commends to them his “‘ Sharps” 
should they be inclined to grumble at the liberal allow- 
ance of bran by the information that the present work 
is practically a selection from a much larger work in 
which, presumably, there will be even less flour 
adulterated by a far more enormous proportion of bran. 

Certainly he brings one subtle and skilful influence 
to bear to reconcile the more dainty reader to the 
bran-diet, mixed with occasional and excellent tit- 
bits, which the Editor has prepared for them. He 
offers them first the dry sawdust of his preface, and 
any one, who has managed to make his way through 
that, will certainly find the bran of the most inferior of 
the selections both palatable and nutritious. For one 
thing every reader may be devoutly thankful. Mr. 
Sharp assures us that ‘‘the text and notes have 
absorbed much of the space allotted for a preliminary 
dissertation on the distinguishing qualities and cha- 
racteristics of Celtic literature.” This is certainly for- 
tunate for the book as well as for its readers. Few, and 
those only the most omnivorous, readers could have 
retained an appetite for the flour, much less for the bran, 
had the preliminary diet of sawdust been considerably 
extended. Even as it is, we would strongly advise the 
more fastidious reader to skip the preface, and at once 
get to work at the more readable body of the 
anthology. 

It must, however, be admitted that any one who has 
the patience to grope among the sawdust will be likely 
to find some gems of criticism, criticism which is rather 
likely to give amusement by its form than instruction 
by its justice and discernment. Mr. Sharp speaks 
patronizingly of Matthew Arnold's essay on Celtic Litera- 
ture ‘‘ so superficial in its knowledge,” to which probably 
the very existence of his present attempt to exploit the 
Celtic Revival is due. His own superior knowledge is 
vouched for by an immense array of names and works 
of Celtic specialists, but it would be well if he had 
learned from Matthew Arnold the value of measure 
and balance in literary criticism, and applied these ele- 
mentary principles in the business he had taken in hand. 
For what are his principles of selection, and how are 
they applied? He does not, of course, confine himself 
to specimens selected from ancient Irish and Scottish, 
from ancient Cornish, early Armorican (Breton), early 
Cymric, and medieval Welsh. These occupy a thinly 
printed 82 pages out of 372 pages—not very much more 
than one-fifth of the whole selections. It is with modern 
and contemporary Celtic work that he fills the remaining 
four-fifths. Mr. Sharp begins by informing us that 
he will not insist on claiming Shakspeare as a Celt, 
though, as we know little of Rreren sors ancestry, he 
might do so. ‘ Milton was of Welsh blood through 
his maternal descent, and Keats is a Celtic name.” 
Again, ‘‘ Keats, born a Cockney, is pre-eminently 
a Celtic poet by virtue of the nationality of the brain, if 
for no other authentic reason; while Moore, born in 
Ireland, of Celtic ancestry, is the least Celtic of all 
modern poets of eminence.” Of Coleridge and Shelley 
he observes, ‘‘ Who can say there is nothing atavistic 
in their genius?” He does not, it is true, claim all 
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these English poets as Celts, but he shows us that he 
might claim them, and evidently wishes to leave us 
astonished at his moderation. And, in truth, after his 
preface, one is agreeably surprised to find that the 
Editor merely annexes such obviously dreamy Celtic 
poets as Lord Byron and Emily Bronté, to take one from 
his Scottish and one from his Irish representatives of 
Celtic natural magic. Probably, our readers may wish 
to know what specimens of these well-known poets 
rove their possession of the Celtic brain ; for, as Moore 
is omitted, it is evidently not on the grounds of Celtic 
ancestry that the selection of the anthology is based. 
Byron, then, one of the most thoroughly Saxon of our 
Fay is represented by the familiar and very Saxon 
rics ‘‘ When we two parted” and ‘‘ There be none of 
eauty’s daughters.” Mr. Sharp in his notes prac- 
tically admits this, and the only apparent reason for the 
inclusion of Byron is the weakness in poetry of the 
Modern Scottish division in which he finds a place. 
Emily Bronté was, as every one knows, Irish, the name 
having been originally Prunty (hardly a Celtic name, 
we would observe); but what is there Celtic in her 
** Remembrance,” and why, if one so little Celtic in her 
genius is included, is Moore, a Celt by blood and far 
more Celtic in brain than she, so rigorously excluded ? 
But further surprises are in store. Brain-kinship is 
claimed for Mr. Swinburne. ‘‘ Much of the poetry of 
Algernon Charles Swinburne is distinctively Celtic, 
particularly in its lyric fire and wonderful glow and 
colour, as well as its epithetical (sic) luxuriance.” Now, 
natural magic is just what is lacking to Mr. Swinburne’s 
fervent strength, and just what we find in Tennyson at 
his best. Yet, while the author of the Sophoclean 
Atalanta” and the A®schylean ‘‘ Erechtheus” has, 


according to Mr. Sharp, a Celtic brain, he talks about 


“the essentially English brain of Tennyson,” whose 

natural magic, from the early ‘* Lotus Eaters” and 

‘‘Mariana” down to the work of his old age, is a 

conspicuous characteristic. And what are we to say 

of this gem of criticism concerning ‘‘one of the 

most haunting quatrains by any modern Anglo-Celtic 


**O wind, O mighty melancholy wind, 

Blow through me, blow! 

Thou blowest forgotten things into my mind 

From long ago.” ? 
This is, of course, a faithful echo of Wordsworth’s 
well-known and magical lines, ‘‘ A Solitary Reaper ’’— 

‘* Perhaps those plaintive numbers flow 

For old unhappy far-off things 
And battles long ago.” 

And yet Dr. Todhunter’s work is styled Anglo-Celtic 
(Mr. Sharp seems to have forgotten that he is an 
Irishman), and Wordsworth, from whom it is derived, 
has ‘‘neither in brain nor, so far as I know, in blood 
any kinship with the Celt.” Now, just as Tennyson is 
far more Celtic in brain, if-we grant the supposition 
that natural magic is Celtic, than Swinburne, so is 
Wordsworth’s best work far more ‘‘ drenched with the 
dew of natural magic” than Dr. Todhunter’s, or, for 
that matter, than more than two-thirds of the verse in 
this collection. 

The fact is that Mr. Sharp flounders about between 
varying principles of selection, and the result is that the 
actual selections made from modern poets are purely 
arbitrary, and their Celtic element is commonly a delu- 
sion—except on the principle which Mr. Sharp has 
indicated not obscurely, but has been generous enough 
to English poetry not to act upon gece ogy -the 
principle that everything supremely good is Celtic 
wherever it is to be found. This principle, indeed, 
he occasionally allows himself openly to apply, as when 
he coolly takes the finished classical work of Leconte 
de Lisle and puts it forward to strengthen the 
somewhat weak section of modern and contemporary 
Breton poetry, because the great Frenchman had 
“Celtic clearness of vision and love of beauty”; but 
with such reasons at his disposal it was really very 
good of him not to take a greater poet, Victor Hugo; 
and indeed, as it is difficult to deny the possibility of 
Celtic ancestry in a Frenchman, any other French poet 
of sufficient distinction. Scotch cousinshipis proverbially 
far-reaching, but Scotch cousinship, we find, is nothing 
approaching Celtic brain-kinship, which Mr. Sharp might 
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undertake to discover in the Psalms of David or the 
Song of Solomon, and would no doubt be able to prove 
to his own satisfaction, if not to the conviction of his 
readers. 

Mr. Sharp in his own opinion is doing a great 
work for English literature, for he hopes in some- 
what slipshod English ‘‘ that the vivid spell of the 
old Welsh bards will before long become a still 
greater, a still more regenerating and a lasting force 
and influence in our English literature.” Let us look 
at the selections, and see how they justify this high 
encomium on “ gallant little Wales,” chiefly known in 
modern poetry from the colossal achievements of the 
Bard of Pen Bryn. Take Taliesin’s ‘‘Song to the 
Wind,” described by Mr. Sharp as “the most famous 
poem by the most famous of Cymric bards” :— 

** Discover thou what is 
The strong creature from before the flood 
Without flesh, without bone, 
Without vein, without blood, 
Without head, without feet ; 
It will neither be older nor younger 
Than at the beginning ; 
For fear of a denial, 
These are no rude wants 
With creatures. 
Great God! how the sea whitens 
When first it comes! 
Great are its gusts 
When it comes from the south ; 
Great are its evaporations 
When it strikes on coasts. 
It is in the field, it is in the wood, 
Without hand and without foot, 
Without signs of old age, 
Though it be coeval 
With the five ages or periods ; 
And older still 
Though they be numberless years.” 

If it had not been for Mr. Sharp’s description of this 
song as ‘‘the most famous poetry of the most famous 
of Cymric bards,” we should not have taken it for 
singing likely to have a regenerating influence on 
English poetry, though it may be admitted it is entirely 
unlike what we call poetry in England, and, therefore, 
if taken as a model by our leading young poets, say by 
Mr. Watson and Mr. Davidson, might produce very 
fresh results quite unlike anything that they have 
given us. 

Mr. Sharp, however, guides us to a more favourable, 
if less original songster, Dafydd ap Gwilym (fl. four- 
teenth century), whom he calls ‘‘ the Keats of Wales.” 
Here are the first lines of ‘‘ The Summer ” :— 

‘* Thou summer ! father of delight, 

With thy dense spray and thickets deep ; 

Gemm’'d monarch with thy rapt’rous light. 

Rousing thy subject glens from sleep ! 

Proud has thy march of triumph been, 

Thou prophet, prince of forest green ! 

Artificer of wood and tree, 

Thou painter of unrivalled skill, 

Whoever scatters gems like thee, 

And gorgeous webs on park and hill.” 
This, though we vastly prefer it to ‘‘ the famous poem 
of the most famous ” of Cymric bards, Taliesin, is not the 
sort of thing we prize in Keats, and makes us just a 
little doubtful of Mr. Sharp’s critical judgments. In- 
deed, Mr. Sharp’s keen critical insight, which discerns 
the Celt in Byron, and a rival of Keats in Dafydd ap 
Gwilym, has suggested to us that it may be possible to 
trace in himself a Celtic ancestry, which there are strong 
reasons for believing to come down lineally from the 
great critic who found Bacon in Shakspeare, the famous 
Ignatius Donnelly. Certainly, if we have here no kin- 
ship of blood, we have here, beyond doubt or question, 
that brain-kinship of which Mr. Sharp makes so much 
with so little reason in the case of several of our English 

ts. 

Before we leave the Welsh bards let us give the 
Editor’s achievement in her husband’s words :—‘* Out 
of the rich garth of ancient and medizval Welsh poetry 
the Editor has culled only a few blossoms.” After our 
brief examination of two of the blossoms, his readers 
may be thankful for the Editor’s moderation, and will, 
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perhaps, be sceptical as to the richness of the garth, or, 
at any rate, as to the discernment and taste of the 
enthusiastic gardener. 

Dealing with the modern and contemporary Celtic 
verse, Mr. Sharp’s criticism comes much nearer the 
mark ; for he seems inclined to admit the pre-eminence 
of Mr. W. B. Yeats, and Mr. Yeats is a Celt to the 
heart’s core. His vision of human life is Celtic, and 
so is his vision of external nature. Mr. Yeats is best 
represented by such a lyric as ‘‘ The Lake of Innisfree,” 
in which the very atmosphere of the Irish lake country 
is rendered with marvellous fidelity :-— 

** And I shall have some peace there, for peace comes 
dropping slow, 

Dropping from the veils of morning to where the 

cricket sings. 

There midnight’s all a glimmer and noon a purple 


glow, 
And evening full of the linnet’s wings. 


I will arise and go now, for always night and day 
I hear lake water lapping with low sounds by the 


shore, 
While I stand on the roadway or on the pavements 


gray, 

I hear it in the deep heart’s core.” 

With the selections from, and also to a limited extent 
with the criticism of, Mr. Yeats, we come to the too 
rare excellences of ‘‘ Lyra Celtica” ; but why give only 
three pages from ‘‘the prince of contemporary Irish 
poets,” while much more space is given to inferior 
writers—to Roden Noel, for instance, who is not 
distinctively Celtic at all, and whose poems, considered 
as a whole, are nearly all failures ; to Bliss Carman, a 
trans-Atlantic poetaster from the ‘‘ Celtic Fringe” ; not 
to speak of Mr. Hall Caine, whose pinchbeck copy of 
Rossetti’s ballads is certainly not Celtic in spirit, and is 
not even good English in form? George MacDonald 
is represented by ‘‘ Oimé,” a little song in which Mr. 
Sharp’s note tells us that the Celtic element of the dis- 
tinguished Scotch poet finds adequate expression. He 
would be better represented by such a weird poem as 
that which begins (we quote from memory) :— 
‘** Sweep up the flure, Janet ; 
Put on anither peat.” 

Nor is Mr. Sharp happier in the section of Cornish 
contemporary poetry. There he actually gives that 
brilliant and absolutely un-Celtic lyric, ‘‘ The Splendid 
Spur,” as the leading contribution of Mr. Quiller Couch. 
The fact is Mr. and Mrs. Sharp’s selection is purely 
arbitrary and is not even consistent. Sometimes, of 
course, they select a poet because he is Celtic, and 
sometimes, but rarely, they select his best Celtic work. 
Generally speaking they give valuable space to writers 
who have nothing Celtic about them, except in some 
cases their names ; and from those writers who are really 
imbued with the Celtic spirit they give their least 
Celtic work, or give them but a fraction of the space 
they accord to lesser men or even to unknown and 
insignificant versifiers. 

Of much of Mr. Sharp's ancient Celtic verse it may 
be said that it is related to what we call poetry here in 
England as the voice of the crane is to the voice of the 
nightingale. It is not much use for the ancient Erse 
writer in ‘‘ Credhe’s Lament” to repeat ‘‘ Melodious is 
he Crane and O melodious is the Crane.” Those who 
can compare it with an English nightingale heard in 
Berkshire thickets know better. nd so Mr. Sharp 
may assure us that Taliesin is a famous poet and that 
Daffyd ap Gwilym is a Keats, but those who know our 
best English poetry will remain unconvinced. A good 
deal of the later Gaelic poetry, it may be added, is not 
only lacking in beauty; it severely taxes a Saxon’s 
understanding ; for instance, the following stanza from 
‘*In Hebrid Seas ” :— 

‘* The dun bowed whelk in the abyss, 

As on the galley bore, 

Gave a tap upon her gunwale 

And a slap upon her floor.” 
The authorship of this exquisite stanza is not given— 
we suspect from excess of modesty; for might we not 
here discover by ‘‘ brain-kinship” the delicate genius 
of the poet who once so sweetly hymned the accouche- 
ment of a tigress, Mr. William Sharp himself? 
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TO TERENCE—A LITTLE CHILD. 


H ERE in this quiet woodland place, 
Hid in the folds of Surrey hills, 

I found you first : a flower-like face, 

A bird’s voice babbling like a rill’s 

The lore of that mysterious land 

I once, like you, could understand. 


A fragile thing of faery mould, 

You meditate with grave brown eyes, 
Pensive, as if your thoughts unfold 
Beyond this sunshine stormier skies ; 
Beyond the present’s careless hours 
The future, thorns beyond the flowers. 


Do memories of a land divine 

Where souls wait at the gates of birth 
Light that rare smile which answers mine, 
As like an angel strange to earth 

You lift your wide eyes wondering 

At every unfamiliar thing ? 


Or like a young bird, from the nest 
That looks out wingless yet to fly, 
Through latticed leaves on an unguessed 
Green world in its immensity, 

And sees the rosy feet of dawn 

Stealing across the dew-grey lawn; 


And hears the awakened forest-choir 
Greeting the golden pomp of day, 

With mellow notes that never tire 

The blackbird flute, the thrush whose lay 
Takes up the lark’s that, poised on high, 
Drops song-rain from a cloudless sky ; 


And nothing sees that is not fair 

And nothing hears that is not sweet, 
And feels the earth-scented morning-air 
The birds’ unquestioning joy repeat, 
Where no hearts go unsatisfied 

And old as young are happy-eyed. 


Alas! child, we were once like you, 
Forward we looked who now look back ; 
Before us, pearled with sun-kissed dew, 
Ran smooth and straight a flowery track, 
And lovely vistas called our feet 

To meetings innocent and sweet. 


Unending seemed the years to be, 
Youth’s joy and nature’s loveliness 

Kept whispering caressingly 

Our hold on them would ne'er grow less, 
The while unmarked day by swift day 
Our dawn died into evening grey. 


Was it a mirage all we saw 

Then in the infinite future bright, 
Ideals fair, faith without flaw, 
Where now we see the starless night 
Of disappointment wide of wing 
About our last days darkening ? 


And must you feel, as we have felt 
Standing forlorn and desolate, 

*Mid fallen shrines where once we knelt, 
Hearing the heavy words ‘‘ Too late,” 
That like an earthquake ruthless hurled 
In ruins all our goodly world ? 


We know not: for your life we see 

The future wait, as shades of night 

Wait for the day ; though sunnily 

You smile, as if the world’s delight 

Were yours, all chance and change above, 
The sweet days you are dreaming of. 
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While haply now the treacherous hours 
Are hastening at your trustful smile 
To ’whelm with all their stormy powers 
Your young life that suspects no guile, 
We long to shield you ; but confess 
With downcast hearts our helplessness. 


For of the future who may say 

The course, who scan man’s years at birth, 
And see, like clouds, passing away, 
Boyhood and all its light-heart mirth, 

And manhood’s strength, and see draw nigh 
Old age, and the last hour’s agony ? 


So we must watch with dimming gaze 
Time’s gradual shadow broad’ning fall 
Across the dial of our days ; 

Bringing one end to one and all. 

The mystery of our mortal doom, 

The riddle of the insensate tomb. 


Yet once from the utter darkness where 
Our last sight of life’s weary road 

Ends in unthinkable despair 

Of nothingness, a light there flowed 
When from a fast-sealed sepulchre 
One rose the Shadow’s vanquisher. 


Immeasurable and infinite 

That Hope’s low sunrise on our way 
Still sheds its beams that thrill our sight 
With promise of the ect day 

That shall this dark dream-life enhance 


With purpose and significance. 


The perfect day we all shall meet, 

Life’s struggles o’er, death’s darkness past, 
When Love shall in His kingdom sweet 
Hold all hearts reconciled at last, 

His Love who once this hard earth trod, 
Taught. God is Love, showed Love is God. 


Joun VERSCHOYLE, 


THE RETURN OF MRS. PAT. 


**For the Crown.” A Romantic Play in Four Acts, 
done into English by John Davidson, from Frangois 
Coppée’s ‘‘ Pour la Couronne.” Lyceum Theatre. 
27 February, 1896. 


H‘4vE you observed, reader, how almost every 

critic who praises ‘‘For the Crown” thinks 
it mecessary to apologize for the fifteenth century? 
Fancy sane men trying to extenuate a guarantee of 
beauty! However, since that appears to be the proper 
thing to do, let me be in the fashion. Yes, there is no 
denying it: Mr. Forbes Robertson wears a caftan 
instead of a frock coat, and an exquisite martial cap of 
metal and ivory instead of a masterpiece by Lincoln & 
Bennett. Mrs. Patrick Campbell’s dresses are not 
made by Worth: no controversy can possibly arise 
over her sleeves : worst of all, she does not once appear 
inahat. It is true, on my credit—four acts, and not 
one hat. Playgoer: be generous. Overlook this: 
they mean well, these people at the Lyceum. But what 
can you expect from an actor who is a painter, and an 
actress who is a musician ? 

For the Balkan Mountains and Bulgaria no apology 
is necessary. Honour to whom honour is due! I—I 
who pen these lines—first rooted the Balkan mountains 
on the English stage in ‘‘ Arms and the Man ”—I first 
saw the immense dramatic possibilities of Bulgaria. And 
—let me confess it—I cannot help feeling a little sore 
that the work of adapting “‘La Couronne” was not 
entrusted to me on this account. I feel that I could 
have given that heroic tale a turn which Mr. Davidson, 
with all his inspiration, has missed. 

Somehow, I find J] cannot bring myself to pass over 
this ridiculous apologizing for the fifteenth century with 
a mere ironic laugh. hat does it mean? It is not 
the puerile chaff which the modern revival of artistic 
and religious feeling provoked earlier in the century, 
when our journalists and comic-opera parodists were 
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too ignorant and callous to be ashamed to jeer like 
street boys at the pre-Raphaelite and Wagnerian move- 
ments, until even George Eliot, though on the 
materialist side herself, protested indignantly against 
‘*debasing the moral currency.” All that ribaldry is 
obsolete : nobody now dreams of sneering at Mr, 
Forbes Robertson as ‘*‘ esthetic,” or conceives that to 
compare him to’ a medieval hero-saint, in ‘‘ stained 
glass attitudes ” or otherwise, would be anything but a 
high compliment to him. And yet there is the un- 
mistakable vein of apology and deprecation, if not 
about the costumes and scenery, at least about the 
play. And here we have the secret of it. The 
apologetic critics are thinking, not of the golden age of 
the arts and crafts, but of the later horrors of historical 
drama in five acts and in blank verse, which no more 
belong to the sensuously artistic fifteenth century than 
to the religiously artistic fourteenth century, or the 
sanely, humorously artistic thirteenth, since they are in 
fact a characteristic product of the rhetorical, intellec- 
tual, idealistic, inquisitive, logical, scientific, commercial, 
essentially anti-artistic period which we count as begin- 
ning with the sixteenth century, and in which we trace, 
not the beautiful growth and flowering of the arts, but 
their consummation and devastation in the giant hands 
of Michael Angelo and Shakspeare. Those who desire to 
rejoice in Shakspeare must confine themselves (as they 
generally do) to reading his own plays. Read those 
which have been written since he overwhelmed English 
dramatic poetry with his impossible example, and you 
will wish that he had never been born. 

In order to write a true dramatic poem, one must 
possess very deep human feeling. In order to write 
historical drama in rhetorical blank verse, one only need 
possess imagination—a quite different and much cheaper 
article. Shakspeare had both in an extraordinary 
degree : consequently his rhetoric, monstrous as much 
of it is, is so quickened by flashes and turns of feeling 
that it is impossible to be bored by it ; whilst his feel- 
ing expresses itself so spontaneously in rhetorical forms 
that at the climaxes of his plays rhetoric and poet 
become one. And so, since his time, every poor wretc 
with an excitable imagination, a command of literary 
bombast, and metric faculty enough to march in step, 
has found himself able to turn any sort of thematic 
material, however woodenly prosaic, into rhetorical 
blank verse; whereupon, foolishly conceiving himself 
to be another Shakspeare, he has so oppressed the stage 
with yards upon yards and hours upon hours of barren 
imagery, that at last the announcement of a new 
historical play in verse at a London theatre produces 
an involuntary start of terror among the critics, followed 
by reassuring explanations that although it /s a fifteenth- 
century business (more or less), it is really not so bad 
after all. 

Frangois Coppée, as a Frenchman, has not caught 
the rhetorical itch in its full Shakspearean virulence ; 
but unfortunately the milder form in which it afflicts 
him is duller than the English variety by just as much 
as Racine and Corneille are weaker than our immortal 
William. Therefore Mr. Davidson, as a countryman 
of Shakspeare’s—or, at any rate, of Macbeth’s—has 
felt bound to prepare ‘‘ La Couronne ” for the English 
stage by intensifying the sublimity of its balderdash to 
an extent which no audience unaccustomed to Shak- 
speare would stand without amazement and laughter, 
Accordingly Miss Winifred Emery, having to convey to 
us that she is somewhat bored, is condemned to do so 
by shrieking for the Balkan Mountains to move, and 
the Day of Judgment to dawn, with nothing to sustain 
her in this vortex of academic nonsense except the silly 
popular delusion that there is something fine in it all—a 
delusion which I will not insult her intelligence by assum- 
ing her to share. I need say no more about this aspect of 
the play beyond mentioning that wherever Mr. Davidson 
has attempted to outdo M. Coppée in rhetorical folly, 
he has easily succeeded. I admit that the heightened 
effect proves, on the whole, that when you set out to be 
nonsensical, the more nonsensical you are the better, © 
But fifty million lines of such stuff will not extract from 
me an admission that the writer is a dramatist, much 
less a poet. The utmost | will concede is that since 
poets so great as Shakspeare and Shelley did not esca 
the infection, we must forgive Mr. Davidson for it, 
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though only, I hope, on the distinct understanding that 
it is not to occur again. 

Unfortunately for the liveliness of the play, M. Coppée’s 
power of imagining ready-made heroic situations and 
characters is not fortified by any power of developing 
them. Bazilide and Michael Brancomir never get be- 
yond the point at which they are first dumped on the 
stage : they keep saying the same things about them- 
selves and one another over and over again until at 
last the spectator feels that the play would be greatly 
improved if most of it were presented by accomplished 
pantomimists in dumb show. The second act—the 
Lady Macbeth act—is especially wearisome in this way. 
A Turkish spy forces the hand of Bazilide by the 
masterly argument that if Michael Brancomir does not 
betray his country somebody else will—probably the 
scullion. Bazilide passes on the argument to Michael, 
improving the scullion into a horseboy. But poor 
Michael is quite unable to get any forwarder with his 
conventional compunction, whilst Bazilide is equally at 
a loss for any idea except the horseboy, on whom she 
falls back again and again, the whole conversation being 
strung up to concert pitch of absurdity by the mon- 
strously tall talk in which it is carried on. The pair 
prance as if they were bounding over the Alps; but 
they do not advance an inch. One has only to think 
fora moment of Lady Macbeth tempting Macbeth, or 
Iago tempting Othello, to realize how comparatively 
stupid the poet is, and how, of all methods of marking 
time, the most futile is to mark it in blank verse. Even 
in the striking scene of the parricide, there is hardly 
a human note struck, except in the preliminary chat 
between the sentinel and the shepherd, which is a wel- 
come relief after Bazilide’s fustian. When the cata- 
strophe approaches, father and son do not rise for a 
moment into any human relation with one another. 
The more terribly the emergency presses, the more 
literary do they become, taking it by turns to deliver 
tearing apostrophes to heaven, hell, honour, history, 
hope, memory, Christianity, the fatherland, the past and 
the future; each waiting with great politeness until 
the other has finished, the audience meanwhile watching 
patiently for the fight and the finish. In short, except as 
a display of rhetoric for the sake of rhetoric—a form of 
entertainment which is chiefly interesting as the only 
known means by which an author or speaker can make 
the public respect him for unmercifully boring it—the 
play has no value apart from the force of the main 
situation and the charm of the pretty love scenes be- 
tween Militza and Constantine. 

The acting, though full of matter for the critic, is 
mostly but poor sport for the lay spectator. Miss 
Winifred Emery was not well advised to accept the 
part of Bazilide. The original Bazilide of Coppée is a 
passably credible Bernhardtian wicked woman of the 
stage, corseted into alexandrines, but not bombasted 
and hyperbolicized out of all humanity, like the pen-and- 
ink monster Mr, Davidson has produced in the ferment 
of his imagination. Nothing but a specific artistic 
talent, and a most tactful virtuosity in the artificial 
declamation and heroic bearing of the rhetorical school, 
could enable an actress to get through such a part with 
credit. Now Miss Emery’s talent is a specifically prosaic 
one: we have repeatedly seen that the more closely 
her parts touch the actual life and society of our day 
in the classes which she has under her own daily 
observation, the better she acts. In ‘The Benefit of 
the Doubt” she almost persuaded us that she was the 
best actress on our stage. Remove the venue even so 
small a distance towards the imaginative region as the 
plays of the late W. G. Wills, and she is comparatively 
colourless. Shift it completely to the Sahara of rheto- 
rical blank verse or the heights of genuine dramatic 
poetry, and she holds her own merely as a pretty woman 
and a clever professional. For Bazilide she has not 
even the right sort of prettiness : she is no * docile 
rhythmic serpent of the East.” Her habit of speech is 
ceevey subversive of the poetry of tone and measure, 

hen she says ‘‘ Nothing must tarnish the greater 
glory of Michael's love for me,” the words ‘“ greater 

lory” come out with a fashionable smartness at which 
it is hardly possible not to smile. All that can be said 
for her Bazilide is that by dint of going at her business 
with great spirit, and with a cleverness that only stops 
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short of perceiving that she had better not have gone 
at it at all, she gets safely through, thanks to her great 
popularity, her good looks, and a resolute application 
of her vigorous stage talent to a bold experiment in 
ranting, on the pretty safe chance of the public rising 
at it as Partridge rose at the King in ‘‘ Hamlet.” 
Which the public obediently does, like the silly lamb it 
is in its moments of pretension to fine connoisseurship. 

And Mrs. Patrick Campbell, what of her? Ah, the 
change from that mournful first night of the slain 
** Michael and his Lost Angel,” when we were all 
singing, both on the stage and off :— 

‘** But what are vernal joys to me ? 
Where thou art not, no Spring can be.” 

What a ballad could have been written then with the 
title ‘‘ Come back from Dorchester ” ; and what terrible 
heart twistings we suffered when we knew that she 
would not come unless we gave her Henry Arthur 
Jones’s head on a charger! Well, we gave it to her; 
and on the first night of ‘* For the Crown” we agreed, 
before she had been three seconds on the stage, that 
her return was cheap at the price: nay, we would have 
given her Shakspeare’s head as a makeweight if she 
had given the faintest pout of dissatisfaction. You 
will tell me, no doubt, that Mrs. Patrick Campbell can- 
not act. Who said she could?—who wants her to 
act ?—who cares twopence whether she possesses that 
or any other second-rate accomplishment? On the 
highest plane one does not act, one ts. Go and see her 
move, stand, speak, look, kneel—go and breathe the 
magic atmosphere that is created by the grace of all 
these deeds; and then talk to me about acting, for- 
sooth! No, Mrs. Campbell's Militza is an embodied 
poem ; and if it is much more a lyric poem than a 
dramatic one, why, so much the worse for dramatic 
poetry! This time, too, the poetry was not without a 
little tenderness as well as much beauty of movement 
and tone. The old vituperative note was not heard ; 
and there was an access of artistic earnestness and 
power. Possibly the vituperative mood had exhausted 
itself on the devoted author of ‘* Michael.” 

Mr. Forbes Robertson was torn by a struggle 
between the riotous high spirits he was evidently 
enjoying in his own person, and the remorse and horrer 
which racked him as Constantine Brancomir. How- 
ever, art is never the worse for a happy inspiration ; 
and though in filling the part of Constantine he was 
really filling a brainless void, he filled it like an artist. 
Miss Sarah Brooke played a small part well; and Mr. 
Dalton, as the elder Brancomir, outfaced the nothing- 
ness of his part with sufficient assurance to impress the 
Partridges almost as successfully as Miss Emery did. 
It was all that he could do under the circumstances. 

The play is worth seeing for its mounting alone by 
those who, like myself, care very little for the spouting 
of Marlovian mighty lines. Everything, from the 
captured standards of the Turks to Signor Lucchesi’s 
equestrian statue in the style of Verrocchio, shows the 
choice of the artist, not the fulfilment of an order by 
a tradesman. ‘Tae first scene, Mr. Walter Hann’s 
‘* Citadel in the Balkans,” with its most unrhetorical, 
delicately beautiful mountains stretching to the horizon 
in a sea of snowy peaks, is so good that one asks with 
some indignation whether some means cannot be 
invented of doing away with the ridiculous ‘‘sky 
borders” which deface the firmament. The stage 
management in this first act, by the way, is excellent. 
Later on it is perhaps a trifle unimaginative ; and Mr. 
Forbes Robertson has not yet mastered the art of 
arranging the Lyceum stage so as to disguise its exces- 
sive spaciousness when interiors are to be represented. 
For instance, in the second act, since there is neither a 
Court procession to enter nor a ballet to be danced, the 
room, in view of the biting climate and Bazilide’s light 
draperies, might be made a trifle snugger with advan- 
tage to the illusion. 

In short, then, everything—except perhaps the play — 
is worth seeing. The spoilt children of the public 
have certainly strained their privilege hard by their 
treatment of *‘ Michael and his Lost Angel” ; but still, 
since ‘‘ Michael” was succeeding in spite of its having 
completely beaten the company, whereas all the forces 
concerned have their share in the success of ‘‘ For the 
Crown "—since, above all, we can now see Mrs, Patrick 
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Campbell every evening if we will, the change in the 
Lyceum bill will be forgiven. No doubt Mr. Jones has 
lost a thousand or two; but in every other respect he 
has gained; and, after all, what is the loss of a thou- 
sand pounds to a successful dramatic author? Merely 
a stimulant to increased production, the first fruits of 
which we shall presently receive at the hands of Mr. 
Willard. And so let us be jocund, and book our places 
at the Lyceum without delay. 


‘““SHAMUS O’BRIEN.” 


T° my shame be it written, I am not an Irishman. 

What this overwhelming misfortune means to me, 
a musical critic, who have permission to live on from 
week to week only on condition of writing about the 
beauty or the reverse of music in adequate language, 
may be estimated by any one who will take the trouble 
to recollect that we have it on the best authority, that, 
namely, of Irishmen themselves, that none but the Irish 
can be witty and appreciate wit, or beautiful and appre- 
ciate beauty. Thus the circumstances of my birth, 
over which I had no control, debar me from knowing 
beautiful music when I hear it, or speaking about it 
rightly should I have the good fortune occasionally to 
recognize it. Even the fact that this disability, accord- 
ing to the above-mentioned authorities, is shared by the 
whole English race scarcely consoles me ; for the whole 
English race is not compelled to write about music. 
My only consolation is the reflection that criticism of 
contemporaries, even Irish criticism of Irish contem- 
poraries, is always wrong, and most wrong about the 
greatest artists, and that in the long run | cannot be 
much worse off than my Irish brethren. The greatest 
artist is the man who has got farthest ahead of his 
time and often of the tastes of his time; whereas the 
influential critic is essentially of his time—for were he 
ahead of it the time would not have him and he would 
have no influence. Therefore the influential critic’s 
opinion of the greatest artist, especially when the 
greatest artist has made a departure from contemporary 
tastes, is accepted and admired only at the expense of 
afterwards being thought preposterous. This thought 
ought to console susceptible composers as well as me}; 
but it is curious that however ready they may be to use 
it as an argument against an unfavourable criticism, 
they never put it forward when the criticism happens 
to be favourable. They fail to see that the critic 
may be preparing a ridiculous immortality for himself, 
or surely they would subscribe and send along a hand- 
some cheque to soothe his ruffled feelings whenever he 
is compelled by his honesty or his editor to write a 
laudatory notice. I have vigorously praised some of 
Dr. Stanford’s music, but never a cheque came to 
show that at the Royal .College they felt sure of my 
verdict being reversed by posterity. But that posterity 
would laugh heartily at me and my verdicts was all 
I heard when I expressed (for instance) my dislike of 
“‘King Saul” or of Dr. Stanford’s readings of Bach. 
So the critic has an unhappy time in this world and 
cannot look forward to a very happy one in the next; 
and perhaps this serves him right for taking to an 
inhuman profession which compels him to give pain to 
so many of his fellow-creatures, who, of course, under 
no circumstances would dream of inflicting any pain 
upon him. My only hope is that things may turn out 
better in the next world than can reasonably be anti- 
cipated. If my judgments prove right, well and good : 
I am the last man to taunt Drs. Parry and Stanford 
with it ; and if they prove wrong, I scarcely think that 
Drs. Parry and Stanford are the men to taunt me. 
Perhaps they will smilingly point out that on earth 
**King Saul” has been performed ten thousand times 
and a certain piano concerto rather oftener; and then 
Dr. Stanford will take me kindly by one arm and Dr. 
Parry by the other, and lead me to the gold bar of 
heaven, whence the Blessed Damosel was wont to look, 
and in all brotherliness we will drink nectar together 
from liqueur glasses of purest crystal. 

Certainly all the support and consolation this hope 
affords is needed by the critic who, being no Irishman, 
must be reckoned sans wit, sans temperament, sans 
sense of beauty, sans everything, is coerced by duty 
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and a desire for lucre into criticizing a comic opera on 
an Irish subject, written by a composer who, being an 
Irishman, we are compelled to assume possesses sense 
of beauty, and wit, and temperament in no common 
measure. This does not mean precisely what might 
be thought. My drift will be perceived when I express 
a fear that, as my judgments are certain to be over- 
ruled by the generations to come, in the next world Dr. 
Stanford may be angry with me for having made him 
ridiculous in the eyes of all the ghosts by the praise 
I gave last year to his symphony. If that praise should 
anger him there is no saying how far he may not go 
if he remembers the criticism I am about to write con- 
cerning ‘‘ Shamus O’Brien ”—he may even be stirred to 
propose my expulsion from the company of the blessed. 
But duty to one’s editor is paramount, so taking my 
chance, I must boldly say that ‘‘Shamus O’Brien” is 
in its way a masterpiece which will probably keep the 
stage longer than any opera yet written by an English- 
man, or even an Irishman. It is described as a Romantic 
Comic Opera, but in truth it is no more comic than ‘‘Le 
Nozze di Figaro,” and not so comic as ‘* Don Giovanni.” 
The comic element is not an integral part of the organism : 
rather it is a skin laid on, and only in patches, chiefly 
by the actors. But the story is certainly romantic enough. 
Shamus O’Brien is a rebel, like all Irishmen and a good 
many Englishmen. _I take leave to call him Dr. Shamus 
O’Brien Stanford, his patriotism being the same and 
expressed in the same way as the authorised Stanford 
patriotism of ‘‘ The Revenge,” save that here it oftener 
gets into triple time. Captain Trevor comes with 
his company to catch him, Mike Murphy having “‘ in- 
formed” of his whereabouts. Shamus disguises him- 
self as the village idiot (easily done), leads off Trevor 
and his men to find the rebel, and, leaving them in a 
bog, returns home. Mike sees what has happened 
and fetches back Trevor in the nick of time to cap- 
ture Shamus, who is tried, sentenced, and despatched 
in a donkey-cart to the gallows. The parish priest, 
O’Flynn, begs leave to pray with him, and cuts the 
ropes with which he is tied. Shamus flings the ropes 
at the nearest critic and escapes. Murphy tries to 
grab him, but fortunately gets between the muzzle of a 
musket and Shamus, stops the bullet, and dies while 
Shamus’s voice is heard as he rapidly retreats into im- 
penetrable bogs and other hiding places. Obviously 
there is no genuine plot here. The tale does not un- 
fold: there is nothing to unfold: it is a series of 
episodes in the life of Shamus O’Brien Stanford. The 
scenes stand in their present order because the libret- 
tist, Mr. G. H. Jessop, or more probably, the composer, 
willed that they should; for, provided that the trial 
came after the capture of Shamus, and the escape after 
the trial, there is no reason why any other order should 
not have been adopted. However, that matters little. 
A more serious charge is that the whole opera seems 
very like an incitement to outrage—a Home Rule ora- 
torio. If it had been produced a few years since, 
doubtless Messrs. Jessopand Stanford would have enjoyed 
plank beds, and shared with Mr. O’Brien (not Shamus) 
the alternative of wearing prison clothes or going clad 
in the altogether. As it is, no one can be surprised if 
the Royal College students set fire to the college build- 
ings next time they have a grievance. A more serious 
matter even than this is Mr. Mike Murphy’s humour. 
In the scene with the Captain it is distinctly amusing, 
if not of a very high quality. But it is both exas- 
perating and revolting when it takes the form of a 
marriage proposal to the wife, shortly to be the widow, 
of Shamus at the moment of the arrest ; and even if 
it does not delay the action in the Barrack Square 
episode as it does on that previous occasion, it is ghastly 
and heartless. I recommend that it be cut at once; 
and while Mr. Stanford has the pruning-knife in hand 
he might as well lop away that ‘‘ jumping cat ” trio, and 
possibly shorten the love-duet a little. One more feature 
which demands attention is the conduct of the Banshee 
and its bearing on the story. The music which merely 
suggests its ‘‘keening” is powerful and picturesque ; 
but as soon as the part is taken away from the orchestra 
and given to a singer behind the scenes the whole illu- 
sion is lost. We hear the human accent instead of 
feeling the superhuman, supernatural, weirdness of the 
effect ; we hear the singer taking breath; we know 
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her nationality, the range of her voice, the school in 
which she was trained, the master who taught her ; the 
wild spirit of the grey gusty evening becomes solid and 
prosaic flesh and blood. And it plays havoc with the pre- 
tensions of a ghost when you can feel its muscle. Then 
the point is not made at the last that it is the Murphy 
family’s banshee, and not the O’Brien’s, which has caused 
so much anxiety by its keening ; and any one unaccus- 
tomed to the ways of librettists might go away under the 
impression that the creature had merely been introduced 
with the object of giving the wife of Shamus an oppor- 
tunity for a song. These little things can easily be 
amended, and they will immensely improve the whole 
opera. It is only fair to add that although the charac- 
terization is not exactly Balzac-like in accuracy and 
vividness, the different people do actually stand apart, 
and remain in one’s memory without becoming con- 
fused. And now for the music. 

It is music which can be heartily enjoyed, but about 
which there is not a great deal to be said. It may be 
divided into patriotic, love, tragic, comic, and merely 
jolly music. Dr. Shamus O’Brien Stanford’s various 
incitements to crime have certainly, as I have already 
hinted, plenty of energy and conviction ; and the effect 
of his first outburst (in which you are driven along at 
an exhilarating pace by that pizzicato accompaniment) 
is to make you feel for your hat and set off to look for gun- 
powder to lay in the cellars of the Houses of Parliament. 
Gradually, restraining your ardour, you grow accus- 
tomed to it, and see that Dr. S. O. Stanford is simply 
playing with you to show his power; and then you sit 
calmly enjoying the splendid swing and impulse of the 
song and the effect it produces upon other people. The 
love-duet (married love) hardly reaches the same level. 
It contains fine passages, but they do not go to build 
up a passionate climax. A bright patch of colour 
in the middle is needed—a great melody that will 
sweep you irresistibly past the dangerous dead centre, 
so to speak. The jolly music, such as the drink- 
ing song in the first act, and the delightful ‘I 
know ye are brave as brave can be,” with its catching 
refrain ‘‘O, boys, listen to Shamus,” is as jolly as it 
should be. The comic music—the scenes between Kitty 
and Trevor, and that gentleman’s duet with Mike—are 
genuinely humorous without losing anything of their 
value as music on that account. Thetragic music is best of 
all. Ofcourse the banshee rather misses fire, for reasons 
already given; but Nora’s song, and the wail of the 
women as Shamus goes to execution, are as powerful 
as any music written these many years. Such song's as 
Kitty’s in the first act and Trevor’s in the second are 

leasing enough and will decidedly make for the popu- 
arity of the opera. It only remains to add that the 
Irish atmosphere is sustained throughout, chiefly by 
a judicious introduction of familiar turns of Celtic 
melody, and by a free use of the theme of the banshee’s 
cry. he orchestration is of course masterly, often 
lovely and bright, sometimes strikingly novel, and at 
times wonderfully picturesque—as, for example, when 
the banshee melody is first heard. As for the merely 
technical qualities of the music, the parts are woven 
together with unmistakable ingenuity, so that even 
amidst the fooling one always feels the presence of a 
master musician’s hand. 

Next to being stoned by a number of eminent 
musicians, I could wish for no greater triumph for my- 
self than Dr. S. O. Stanford enjoyed on Monday night. 
An unusually perfect first night performance was given. 
Mr. Denis O’Sullivan sang the part of Shamus with 
evident enthusiasm, the only weak moments being in 
the trial scene in the second act, where he became a 
little too melodramatic. Mr. Joseph O’Mara’s Mike 
was funny after its fashion, and more subtly funny was 
Mr. W. H. Stephens’s impersonation of Captain Trevor. 
Both gentlemen sang with grateful artistic feeling and 
skill. Miss Maggie Davies was delightfully pert as 
Kitty O’Toole, though the language she spoke seemed 
to me (who am no Irishman) more like Scotch than 
Irish as it is spoken in London. The chorus, dancing, 
and all the usual et ceteras were excellent, with the ex- 
ception of the scenery, which was only middling, and 
should be improved, especially by the substitution of 
set scenes for those ineffective backcloths. Several 
numbers were encored; and at the finish every one 
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joined in a howl for Dr. Stanford, who probably had 
to come back goodness knows how many times to 
signify how keenly he felt this treatment. J. F. R. 


MONEY MATTERS, 


Wil money in abundance, there was little demand 

for it during the week. Rates were inclined to 
be weak at 4 per cent. for day-to-day loans and } to } 
per cent. for short periods. The Discount Market was 
dull, and rates were easy at }} to 4} per cent. for three 
and four months’ bills, and $ to 1 per cent. for six 
months’. The Bank rate remains at 2 percent. On 
the Stock Exchange business was generally much less 
active than last week. Consols are now ex-}} dividend. 
After rising early in the week to 109$ ex-div., they de- 
clined on Thursday to 109;', ex-div. Home Govern- 
ment securities were on the whole firm. Colonial Stocks 
were harder and dearer, 


Home Railways, after showing firmness early in the 
week, owing to the very favourable traffic returns, be- 
came weak later on, and ‘‘heavies” on Thursday had 
declined 4 to 2 per cent. below last Saturday’s prices. 
American Railways were firmer and higher, and there 
was again a considerable demand for investment bonds ; 
the political situation as regards Cuba and Venezuela is 
not regarded with serious apprehension. Veracity not 
being an attribute of American Railway boards, there 
is nothing surprising in the fact that the numer- 
ous official denials have not prevented the stoppage 
of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, with an accu- 
mulated floating debt of about $17,000,000. The 
Baltimore and Ohio is the seventh important American 
railway which has gone into receivership within 
the last three years (apart from the several minor 
lines), but nearly all the shares are held in the United 
States, which is in any case a matter for congratulation 
on account of the assessment to which they are liable. 
If we consider the sad experience of the past, and the 
great uncertainty of the future, it is but natural 
that English investors should take little interest in 
** Yankees.” Besides, if the whole list of shares is 
scrutinized, it will be found that only half a dozen pay 
regular dividends and half a dozen pay irregular 
dividends, whilst the remainder of the list represents 
merely so much waste-paper, with the occasional 
surprise of an assessment in store for the incautious 


holder. 


Canadian Pacific shares fluctuated between about 
56$ and 57}. Mexican Railways showed a tendency to 
advance later in the week. Grand Trunk stocks moved 
irregularly. Among South American stocks Braziliaa 
Four per Cent. maintain their price, despite the further 
fall in the Exchange to 8}¢. But the present state of 
things in Brazil cannot continue, and a remedy will have 
to be found before long. The decline in the Argentine 
gold premium seems to be arrested for the time being, 
at any rate. Some of the traffic returns of the 
Argentine railways are very good, but those of the 
Uruguay railways are poor. Most of the Argentine, 
Uruguayan, and Brazilian securities are lower than they 
were last Saturday. 


The fates have been propitious to ‘‘ bears” of Italian 
and Spanish stocks. The defeat of Adowa brought 
down Italian to 75}, but they recovered to 773 on the 
announcement of the resignation of Signor Crispi, and 
the assumption that there will be a complete change in 
Italy’s future policy. The decline in Spanish stock in 
consequence of the resolution passed by the United 
States Senate and Congress was less severe, and, after 
touching 60, they rebounded to 62$—that is, about 1} 
above last Saturday’s price—no importance being now 
attached to the resolution in question, and further finan- 
cial assistance being expected from Paris. Russian 
stocks were quiet and prices remained almost un- 
changed. Egyptian and Turkish stocks were harder. 
There is now quite a crowd of European excursionists 
in Pekin on the look-out for contracts and concessions. 
A French syndicate is trying to outbid the Anglo- 
German for the new Chinese loan, which after all cannot 
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be considered a particularly desirable investment. This 
financial rivalry reminds one very much of the senseless 
and reckless competition of European banks between 
1888 and 1891 for loans in Argentina, Portugal, and 
Greece, which ended in disaster to all concerned. 


The scarcity of labour, to which we have often called 
attention with respect to the future of South African 
mines, is beginning to have its effect on the Mining 
Market, and rumours of the consequent closing of mines 
helped the depression. During the last week the 
market has been mainly “ professional,” with dealings 
only in a few leading specialities ; otherwise it was 
perfectly lifeless. In the general Mining Market little 
business was done and the tone was flat. Copper has 
declined, but the consumption remains good. The Rio 
Tinto dividend is to be declared next week. Silver was 
steady at about 313d. per ounce. Rupee-paper, after 
touching 66 on Wednesday, closed on Thursday at 658. 


NEW ISSUES, &c. 
THE HASTINGS HARBOUR LOAN. 


We have received a letter from another subscriber to 
this abortive project, in which he says that, much to 
his regret, he tendered for £400 worth of this so-called 
“ stock.” He did this, of course, when under the im- 
pression that it was a sound undertaking and that it 
was, as the prospectus suggested, a dona-fide Borough 
of Hastings loan. When, however, he found that this 
was not so, and that much less than half the amount of 
money stated to be required had been subscribed by 
the public, he cancelled his tender, and requested the 
return of his application money. It is, perhaps, need- 
less to say that the promoters of this artfully prepared 
and misleading scheme have treated this gentleman as 
they have treated all the other subscribers who very 
justly and properly demand the return of their deposits— 
that is to say, they have refused to give him back his 
money. Our correspondent informs us that, being a 
stranger to Hastings, and knowing little or nothing 
about the place, he has endeavoured to obtain some 
further information concerning the “ Harbour” by writing 
to Mr. Arthur T. Watson, the Clerk to the Commis- 
sioners of Hastings, and he has been good enough to 
send us copies of the evasive and unsatisfactory effu- 
sions which that gentleman sent him in answer to his 
exceedingly pertinent inquiries. We are sorry that we 
have not space to print this correspondence in full, for 
it is of a very instructive nature; we cannot, how- 
ever, refrain from quoting a few extracts from Mr. 
Watson’s last letter to our correspondent, dated 
24 February. In that communication—after lament- 
ing our correspondent’s still unsatisfied thirst for 
information—the Clerk to the Hastings Commis- 
sioners makes some really remarkable statements. 
““We would,” he says, ‘rather not have any more 
capital just at present, as it would only be a burden to 
us for interest . . . If we don’t dispose of the remainder 
of the stock in the meantime, we shall, when we are 
ready, make another issue, when the stock will possibly 
be applied for ten times over. . . As far as the Stock 
Exchange quotation is concerned, that will be obtained 
in due course ; there is no time lost with that. You seem 
to make a great point upon (sic) our only having 
487,000 subscribed for. If you had read a very large 
number of the daily papers and see (sic) how those 
papers who (sic) did not happen to receive the prospectus 
advertisement for their respective papers, and see (sic) how 
they ran the scheme down in consequence, and yet in 
spite of that and the two powerful Railway Companies 
who (s/c) run into Hastings being opposed to the under- 
taking, and I say in spite of all this opposition we 
allotted 487,000, I say it is (sic) grand results.” Mr. 
Arthur T. Watson is more than eloquent ; he is almost 
unintelligible. We hardly think that Mr. Watson’s 
statements need much comment. It is a pity that the 
promoters, on whose behalf Mr. Watson appears to 
speak, did not take into consideration the question of 
the ‘‘ burden” of ‘‘interest” at the time they issued 
their prospectus and fought so hard to extract from 
the public the full £200,000 they asked for. Mr. 
Watson's singular gift of prophecy in regard to what 
will happen when the Hastings Harbour promoters 
make another issue of capital we prefer not to 


discuss, and we will also mercifully pass over his hope- 
ful references to the remote possibility of a Stock 
Exchange quotation; but we are of opinion that Mr. 
Watson’s references to ‘‘ daily papers” which attacked 
the scheme because ‘‘they did not happen to receive 
the prospectus advertisement” should be made more 
clear. Werequire to know the names of the daily papers 
referred to, and, more particularly, the grounds upon 
which Mr. Watson brings such a charge against them. 
We are obliged to our correspondent for having given 
us the opportunity of perusing his correspondence with 
Mr. Watson, and we have advised him, as we have 
advised those of his fellow-sufferers who have come to 
us for assistance, to instruct his solicitors to take 
immediate steps for the recovery of the money which, 
under misapprehensions due to the promoters of this 
fiasco, he was unfortunate enough to part with. To 
repeat the opinion which we gave last week, we are 
astonished that Messrs. Ashurst, Morris, Crisp, & Co., 
the solicitors to the promoters of the Harbour Loan, 
should not, long ago, have advised their clients to take 
this merely honest course, 


THE IMPERIAL PRESS, LIMITED. 


There is every reason to suppose that the Imperia 
Press, Limited, is a little company which lives, moves, 
and has its being by favour of a gentleman named Mr. 
Francis George Heath. We do not know what successes 
this Mr. Heath can point to since he interested himself 
in the publishing trade, but he can certainly boast of a 
few failures. At present we are not disposed to look 
very deeply into the latter, as it does not follow, after 
all, that because a man has made a few misses, even in 
the publishing trade, that he is never going to register 
a ‘‘hit.” We should be glad to see Mr. Heath 
succeed, for he is certainly energetic; but we fail 
altogether to perceive how he is going to do so either 
with the Francis George Heath Publications Syndicate, 
Limited, or by the aid of the Imperial Press, Limited. 
The latter concern, although registered under the 
Companies Acts, is not constituted after the fashion of 
an ordinary company ; for Mr. Heath endeavours to be 
original, even though his fortunes may suffer thereby. 
In place of the ordinary board of directors, consisting 
of about four to eight members, the Imperial Press, 
Limited, has a ‘‘ general committee” and an ‘‘ execu- 
tive committee.” The former consists of forty-eight, 
and the latter of five, gentlemen of more or less— 
generally, we grieve to say, less—eminence. We 
presume that the ‘‘executive committee” is the 
equivalent of the ordinary board of directors; but 
then, in the name of all that is wonderful, what 
is the ‘‘ general committee” ? Under this heading we 
find printed on the prospectus of the Imperial Press, 
Limited, the names of the forty-eight gentlemen above 
referred to. The list includes lords, viscounts, officers, 
and plain esquires, but we do not notice the name 
of a solitary literary man. Had the general com- 
mittee consisted of literary men or practical pub- 
lishers, we might have understood its purpose, but 
as it is we do not at all understand it. We should 
like to ask the gentlemen who compose this general 
committee if they quite appreciate the fact that they are 
allowing their names to be flaunted abroad in connexion 
with this scheme as a means of getting money out of 
the public? Unless they are paid for the use which is 
being made of their names—and we would not insult 
one of them by supposing such a thing—it is difficult to 
understand their complaisance. So far as the objects 
of the Imperial Press, Limited, are concerned, we ma 
say shortly that they include the tolerably ancient, if 
not ingenious, idea of starting newspapers with other 

ple’s money. We rather fancy that this has been 
done before, and with sometimes disastrous results to the 
banking accounts of the ‘‘other people.” But that is 
not all that Mr. Francis George Heath is capable of— 
perish the thought! There is to be an ‘ Imperial 
Library,” which shall not only give information ‘‘ upon 
every subject concerning our great Empire,” but is 
‘‘designed to aid the noble movement, now pro- 
gressing” (we presume under Mr. Francis George 
Heath’s benevolent auspices) ‘‘ for strengthening the ties 
which unite the Mother-country to the splendid colonies 
which are the power and pride of Greater Britain.” And 
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for this jumble of great ideas the ‘‘ vendor Syndicate ”— 
that is, the Francis George Heath Publication Syndi- 
cate, Limited—is to be allotted (‘‘as fully paid”) 
10,000 £1 shares in the Imperial Press, Limited. 
Truly this prospectus presents a curious mixture of 
commercial astuteness, false patriotism, consummate 
impudence, and bad English. 


HANNAN’S SOUTH BROWN HILL GOLD MINES, 
LIMITED. 

We have been favoured with the following letter, 
which purports to dispose of criticisms upon the pro- 
spectus of Hannan’s South Brown Hill Gold Mines, 
Limited, which appeared in our last issue :— 

To the Editor of the Saturpay REviEw. 
6 Drapers’ GARDENS, Lonpon, E.C., § Afarch, 1896. 

Sir,—Referring to your comments under the heading 
of ‘* Hannan’s South Brown Hill Gold Mines, Limited,” 
which appeared in your issue of the 29th ultimo, at a 
Board meeting of this Company, held to-day, 5 March, 
1896, I am instructed by my Directors to inform you 
that ‘“‘Hannan’s South Brown Hill Gold Mines, 
Limited,” has no connexion in any shape or form, 
directly or indirectly, with the ‘‘ Anglo-French Invest- 
ment Company, Limited,” as you suggest—except so 
far as new tenants of an office are or are not responsible 
for the good or bad deeds of their predecessors.—I 
remain, yours faithfully, 

G. A. Dawson, Secretary pro tem. 


It is impossible for us to enter into such deli- 
cate questions as ‘“‘tenancies.” It is sufficient for us 
that the offices of Hannan’s South Brown Hill Gold 
Mines, Limited, at 6 Drapers’ Gardens, E.C., are the 
same offices that were lately occupied by the Anglo- 
French Investment Company, Limited, and that Mr. 
William J. Pattison, one of the ruling spirits of the 
Anglo-French Investment Company, Limited, is a 
director of Hannan’s South Brown Hill Gold Mines, 
Limited. These facts establish something more than a 
coincidence, and Mr. G. A. Dawson must forgive us 
for thinking that they are quite sufficient to suggest a 
connexion between the two concerns. If, however, he 
really wishes to convince us to the contrary, he must 
supply us with some stronger argument than his letter 


advances. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


AMERICAN AND CANADIAN FEELING 
TOWARDS ENGLAND. 


To the Editor of the SarurpDAay REvIEw. 
Hauirax Cius, HAuirax, Nova Scotia, 


23 January, 1896. 

IR,—I have read with pleasure your manly protest 

against the too adulatory tone of a great portion of 

the English press towards the Americans in the present 
little unpleasantness about Venezuela. 

The American boy is taught from his infancy to look 
on England as the hereditary foe and ancient oppressor 
of his country. The War of Independence is the 
greatest of all events in the history of the United States, 
and the youth, educated by one-sided histories, have 
their antipathy, thus early formed, fostered, as the years 
go on, by patriotic 4th of July and other orations. Then, 
of course, to the native hatred has to be added that of 
the foreign Fenian element, which would gladly welcome 
a war with Great Britain. 

The best and most cultured classes in the States 
have a friendly feeling for and an honest admiration of 
England and English institutions ; but unhappily they 
are in a small minority—perhaps, at the outside, one 
and a half million out of the sixty-five millions. 

Jealousy of the British Empire and English com- 
mercial prosperity adds fuel to the hereditary hate. The 
Americans indulge in no soft sentiment about the kin- 
ship of the two branches of the Anglo-Saxon race ; they 
leave that to the English people and press. 

In one of your recent articles you were not perfectly 
just towards Canadians. You stated that, while the 
French-Canadians would be willing to fight for the British 
connexion in order to preserve the privileges of the 
Roman Catholic Church, the English-speaking Canadian 
did not care whether he lived under the Union Jack or 
the Stars and Stripes. This statement is unfair to 
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Canadians, who, in spite of all temptations, prefer to 
remain Englishmen. 

In the present trouble there is but one party in the 
Dominion, from Halifax in the east to Vancouver in 
the west—and that party is not an American but a 
British one. Though the people of Canada are closely 
connected with those of the great Republic by blood, 
by social ties, as well as by commercial intercourse, they 
prefer to remain British subjects, and should war un- 
fortunately arrive would stand firmly by the Mother- 
land, as they did in the war of 1812—though Canada 
would be the battle-ground and its people the greatest 
sufferers. Any public man who dared to advocate 
annexation to the United States would be himself quickly 
relegated to obscurity. 

I am an old countryman who has resided for twenty- 
eight years in Canada, and knowit thoroughly, and can 
speak in the strongest way of the deep-seated loyalty of 
all Canadians, irrespective of politics, to the Motherland. 
This loyalty has survived Imperial apathy and the 


sacrifice of Canadian interests at times.—Yours truly, 
HALIGONIAN. 


A NEW AMERICAN HUMOURIST. 
To the Editor of the SaturDAY REVIEW. 


Sir,—The English-speaking race has spread itself 
over so large a part of the globe's surface in these 
days that not even the most industrious and hospitable 
editor can find time and space to cover all its huge 
literary output. A little book of verse published in 
far-away San Francisco has come my way, which I 
dare say will never be heard of in England, unless you 
may make room for the quaint extract I send you. 
The author is Charlotte Perkins Stetson, of whom I 
have never heard before, and there is much queer, 
original humour in her poems, of which this is perhaps 
the most typical expression. Of course there is no 
political reference in it.—Faithfully yours, H. F. 


A CONSERVATIVE. 


The garden beds I wandered by 
One bright and cheerful morn, 
When I found a new-fledged butterfly 
A-sitting on a thorn, 
A black and crimson butterfly, 
All doleful and forlorn. 


I thought that life could have no sting 
To infant butterflies, . 

So I gazed on this unhappy thing 
With wonder and surprise, 

While sadly with his waving wing 
He wiped his weeping eyes. 

Said I, ‘‘ What can the matter be ? 
Why weepest thou so sore ? 

With garden fair and sunlight free 
And flowers in goodly store—” 

But he only turned away from me 
And burst into a roar. 


Cried he, ‘‘ My legs are thin and few 
Where once | had a swarm! 
Soft fuzzy fur—a joy to view— 
Once kept my body warm !— 
Before these flapping wing-things grew, 
To hamper and deform!” 
At that outrageous bug I shot 
The fury of mine eye : 
Said I, in scorn all burning hot, 
In rage and anger high, 
** You ignominious idiot ! 
Those wings are made to fly!” 
** 1 do not want to fly,” said he ; 
** | only want to squirm !” 
And he drooped his wings dejectedly, 
But still his voice was firm ; 
** 1 do not want to be a fly! 
I want to be a worm!” 


O yesterday of unknown lack! 
o-day of unknown bliss ! 
I left my fool in red and black ; 
The last I saw was this : 
The creature madly climbing back 
Into his chrysalis. 
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REVIEWS. 


SOUTH AFRICA, 


‘What I Think of South Africa, its People, and its 
Politics.” By Stuart Cumberland. London: 
Chapman & Hall. 1896. 

Ts ninth letter in our alphabet plays an important 
“ part in Mr. Stuart Cumberland’s self-advertising 

boo 


Mr. Cumberland has at least the merit of frankness. 
And not only the title of the book, but the headings of 
the chapters, bear witness, not untruly, to the nature of 
the contents. 

His slipshod style and mixed metaphors suggest to a 
reader, who follows the sentences, that Mr. Cumberland 
falls not far short of being illiterate ; but that does not 
much matter, for the public will read this book chiefly 
for the personal gossip about celebrities which comes in 
the nick of time. 

What Mr. Cumberland has to tell us about Cape 
Town is not particularly interesting or particularly new. 
His contempt for the Dutch is only equalled by his con- 
tempt for what he calls ‘‘dirty-coloured people.” But 
few readers will do more than glance at and skip 
Mr. Cumberland’s lucubrations until they come to 
Chapter III. : ‘‘ What I Think of Mr. Cecil Rhodes.” 

The very heading of this is amusing. What does a 
little half-bred terrier think of a somewhat preoccupied 
and occasionally surly English mastiff? It must, how- 
ever, be admitted that Mr. Cumberland has learned how 
to nose his way about, and that he both sees details and 
remembers what he sees ; but he is too far below the level 
of Mr. Rhodes to see him as a personality or to under- 
stand him at all. Accordingly, though Mr. Cumberland 
tells us he has ‘‘ sat at his feet,” we do not see that he 
has got much nearer his object. He has observed, 
indeed, what is obvious—that Mr. Rhodes is somewhat 
shy, and that his mental activity finds involuntary ex- 
pression in physical restlessness. 

But, broadly speaking, the interesting things are not 
the things Mr. Cumberland has seen, but the things he 
has heard. For instance, he tells us that Mr. Rhodes, 
though he has bedrooms enough to put up a number of 
friends, never sleeps in the house, but goes out to an 
outhouse in the garden, preferring to be alone. Whether 
his house be full or empty, he goes to his lonely room 
to sleep. The rest of what Mr. Cumberland tells us 
about Mr. Rhodes is rather stale. 

Mr. Cumberland’s account of Kimberley is not par- 
ticularly interesting, and his description of the De Beers 
mines is neither new nor vivid. He is not, as readers 
will at once note, so keen an observer of places as he 
is of men. When he comes to Barnie Barnato he is 
really in his element ; but his sketch, while it displays 
some sympathy, reveals nothing as to the character or 
personality of that astute millionaire and company 
promoter. Mr. Cumberland evidently likes ‘‘ Barnie ” 
much better than Rhodes, chiefly because he is at home 
in a showman’s company, but partly perhaps because 
he got ‘‘ copy” out of the Pocket Hercules of finance. 
**T was witness the other morning of a little joke he 

‘played upon a very august Corporation. He was asked 
to write upon a form his name, place of residence, and 
occupation. Down went the first ‘B. I. Barnato,’ 
then ‘Spencer House,’ but when he came to occupa- 
tion he hesitated. ‘How shall I describe myself?’ he 
asked ; ‘‘Gentleman” ? No, that’s too elastic.’ ‘ Dramatic 
author,’ I suggested. ‘That might do,’ he chirped. ‘I 
have it—‘‘ toff,”’ and down went ‘ toff’ on the paper.” 
This is a fair specimen of Mr. Cumberland’s best work. 
It has no weight or value ; it is simply gossipy, and, it 
must be admitted, amusing. Mr. Cumberland’s view 
of ‘‘Barnie” is that he is a born showman and a born 
self-advertiser—an amiable egotist, but a dangerous 
enemy. Mr. Barnato, we are informed, is a bit of a 
hero-worshipper—looking up with admiration to two 
men, Mr. Rhodes and Dr. Jameson. We rather doubt 
this. We are still more doubtful that Mr. Barnato 
ever cherished the desire attributed to him of attaining 
to ‘‘something of the Quixotic probity of Dr. Jim.” 
Mr. Cumberland looks upon ‘“‘ Barnie” as a perfectly 
hopeless subject for a thought-reader ; yet, strange to 
say, this sketch is by far the most sympathetic, and ha 
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by far the most verisimilitude of any in the book. Many 
of the statements, however, will be flatly contradicted 
by the intelligence of the average reader. ‘‘I should 
like,” he says, ‘‘ to have the opinion . . . of the bears, 
and other wicked folk, who have sought a fall with 
‘ Barnie’ and have been pricked for their pains.” The 
result of trying, or seeking, a fall with a man is not 
usually to be pricked, but to be thrown; but Mr. Cum- 
berland’s metaphors have an originality of their own. 
As to the facts, it is the unfortunate ‘‘ bulls’? who have 
been drawn into Mr. Barnato’s companies who are the 
sufferers ; the bears have had it all their own way. 

The living antithesis of Mr. Barnato, the chivalrous 
and money-scorning Dr. Jameson, is not of course so 
sympathetic a subject for Mr. Cumberland; and, though 
he testifies to the well-known character and immense 
popularity of the great-hearted Doctor, he has nothing 
fresh to tell his readers. In the case of Dr. Jameson, 
as in the case of Mr. Rhodes, he simply adopts the 
opinions he has heard and puts them forth as his own— 
often, it is evident, without understanding them. 

If Mr. Cumberland has too little to tell us about the 
gallant Doctor, he has a great deal to say about a 
personage who bulks large in the public view at present 
—the formidable President of the Transvaal Republic. 
Here again Mr. Cumberland’s view is one-sided, and 
his abuse platitudinous. Of course he failed to read 
President Kruger’s thoughts ; but we take leave to doubt 
his assertions as to President Kruger’s paroxysm of 
rage and dread at the prospect of having his State 
secrets laid bare by his self-confident interviewer. 
President Kruger has far too great acumen to take 
Mr. Cumberland at his own estimate. Mr. Cumberland 
failed to read the strong old diplomatist ; but it is plain 
that he read Mr. Cumberland correctly—a not very 
arduous undertaking—and as a consequence snubbed 
his visitor more forcibly than politely. Mr. Cumber- 
land accordingly found in him nothing but ‘‘a most 
uninteresting and boresome old man.” This is his 
opinion of the tough old Boer who has got the better 
of Mr. Rhodes and the Johannesburg people, and now 
proves to have ‘‘bluffed” Mr. Chamberlain and our 
Government with a cool audacity that has ensured 
and almost deserved success. It is a good measure 
of Mr. Cumberland’s capacity to read character that 
he should have deliberately formed and published 
an estimate so utterly contradicted by the known 
facts that any average Englishman who reads the 
papers and thinks for himself would refuse to accept it. 
President Kruger is, at all events, proved by the con- 
vincing logic of facts to be a man of rare powers. He 
cannot be dismissed with contempt—he is a big force that 
has to be reckoned with. Yet this is Mr. Cumberland’s 
view: ‘‘ As in the land of the blind the one-eyed man is 
king, so in the land of the Boers has it been possible 
for Oom Paul to become President.” Mr. Cumberland 
thinks that free criticism of the old Boer’s habits, his 
parsimony, his custom in the old days of going to bed 
in his clothes ; his present appearance, which suggests 
that the custom has not been abandoned ; his unsophisti- 
cated preference of the coat-sleeve to the handkerchief, 
prove that President Kruger is not a force in politics 
and a strong personality in himself. Of course they 
go to prove the exact contrary. In spite of these 
drawbacks, President Kruger stands where he is—the 
centre of the South African problem, the strong man 
for the present of South African politics. Mr. Cumber- 
land’s abusive personalities merely show bad taste, just as 
his conclusions merely show his own mental incapacity. 

He has one good story, however, which is worth 
giving. ‘‘Some time ago his Honour accepted the 
invitation to open a new synagogue at Johannesburg. 
After the usual preliminaries, he, to the amazement of 
the Chosen who were there assembled, announced in 
his loudest tones—‘ Jn the name of the Lord Jesus Christ 
I declare this building open.’ ” 

What Mr. Cumberland thinks of the Boers may be 
guessed from his opinion of their President, but is not 
worth discussing. He has no light to throw on any one 
of the problems of South Africa; he knows far less 
about the country than the average newspaper corre- 
spondent; and the only achievement he has accom- 
plished is to show plainly his own absolute impotence 
as an observer of men or as a judge of character. 


7 March, 1896 
MANNING AS HE WAS. 
“The Life of Cardinal Manning.” By Edmund 
Sheridan Purcell. 2 vols. London: Macmillan 
& Co. 1895. 


I" is impossible to read this book without laughter. 
Never was a dramatic person so unlucky in his 
biographer. The unfortunate Cardinal, who was always 
stalking upon the stage in dignified parts, has been 
faithfully limned as he was off the stage, and all the 
padding which went to make up a majestic presence has 
been measured, weighed, analysed, and exhibited, by 
an honest, indiscreet, and most undramatic showman. 
The other actors, the rest of the cast who acted in 
Manning’s piece, are, of course, furious and vitupera- 
tive, and there is consternation in Roman Catholic 
circles. But, after all, the plain truths of Mr. Purcell’s 
biography will not really hurt these gentlemen, and the 
book will be read carefully in houses where the correct 
melodramatic picture, taken from before the footlights, 
would never have beendooked at. True, Manning was 
not really a heroic figure ; but it is not only the rarefied 
saints who are interesting. The slouching, shuffling, 
dodging, and ducking forms of mere men and women 
have sometimes a more real and pathetic interest to 
their kind. 

From beginning to end Manning was never a first-rate 
man. From his bumptious boyhood to his idle school 
days, and on through his uninteresting undergraduate 
life, the reader follows him with weariness. Never was 
a youth so devoid of humour or a young man so 
domestically tame. But when once Manning was 
fairly footing the high road of active life, his talents 
began to display themselves, and these were the very 
talents which go to make up a successful editor. He 
was remarkably alive to what was going on about him. 
He could anticipate and make the most of a crisis. He 
could run away in time to avoid damage. He could 
reappear, and claim a share in the laurels, when the 
day was won. He was able to conciliate everybody, 
and by judicious patting and stroking to get most of 
his own way even with bishops. He had a genius for 
intrigue, and was a master at it. He edited everybody 
and everything—his archdeaconry, the Roman Church, 
the Vatican Council, his own diaries, the influence of 
Newman, the Jesuits, the Teetotalers, and the Chapter 
at Westminster. He loved to make a buzzing noise, 
to be the nursling and intimate of bishops and popes, 
to be photographed at fauld-stools and praised by the 
““War Cry.” The part he really played was, consider- 
ing the noise he made, out of all proportion small. 
He was a narrow-minded little fellow who hated other 
dramatic artists with true professional hatred. He 
whispered suggestions of shuffling into the ears of the 
Tractarians, though they ‘‘disbelieved in half-measures.” 
He helped the Tracts, and at the same time wrote for 
the ‘‘ Protestant Ramshorn.” He was servile to bishops. 
When there was a great fight going on, he stood neutral ; 
when there was a popular clamour, he bowed to it at 
once. He raged against Popery in public, and went 
down on his marrowbones in the street to Pius IX. 
He was a Home Ruler, in a Conservative sense of the 
word ; a follower of Mr. Stead at a decent interval; a 
friend of Mr. Henry George, but not of his principles ; 
and he played many other such dual parts. The three 
great works of his life were his eclipse of Newman, and 
his engineering work at the Vatican Council, and the 
political concessions he obtained for his religion. 
These last were a sheer matter of justice and expe- 
diency alike. We are all now agreed that there 
should be Roman Catholic chaplains in the army, and 
the right of Roman Catholic paupers to hear Mass is 
not disputed. Dr. Barnardo himself is beginning 
to see that Roman Catholic foundlings should be 
given over to their co-religionists. It was a great thing 
to get us all to believe that Roman Catholics have not 
got tails and should be treated fairly ; and Mr. Purcell 
hardly makes enough of that exploit. But what shall 
we say of the eclipse of Newman and the Vatican decree? 
It was sublime audacity in the practical man to aim at 
eclipsing the finest and subtlest mind of the century ; 
for Manning to defeat Newman’s schemes, belittle his 
influence, and bring him into discredit at Rome, was a 
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surprising thing. That the wren could and should peck 
out the eagle’s quill feathers fills the beholders with 
astonishment. From the Anglican point of view it was 
most satisfactory. Newman would have returned to 
Oxford, and collected a band of able and noble men 
about him. He would have trained Romanists to move 
freely in the free life of the University, and have 
driven English Churchmen to their wit’s end with his 
a power and his matchless prose. Instead of 
this, Newman writes in words of deep pathos :—“ If I 
could get out of my mind the notion that I could 
do something, and am zof doing it, nothing could be 
happier, more peaceful, or more to my taste, than 
the life I lead.” But an insolent and aggressive party 
of small practitioners prevented him from doing what 
he might have done: they crushed his spirit. And 
they did so because Newman was English in spirit, 
an Englishman is naturally anti-Roman.” 
He did not wish to see the whole power of the 
Church centralized in one autocratic Head, and that 
Head severed at the neck from the whole body. 
Manning, who was neither a philosopher nor a theolo- 
gian, saw the immediate gain to be made out of 
strengthening the central authority, and he worked 
persistently and acutely to effect this object. Pius IX. 
was much gratified. He longed to concentrate the 
pontifical power, and gave Manning a guid pro quo for 
his electioneering tactics. Of course, it is an open 
secret now that the Vatican decree decreed nothing at 
all. When the Pope speaks ex cathedrd upon questions 
of Faith and Morals, he has that amount of infallibility 
with which the Divine Redeemer has endowed His 
Church. But this amount may be none at all, and if it 
does amount to anything ex cathedrd may mean any- 
thing from a Papal allocution to the deliberate results 
of an (Ecumenical Council. Therefore, Manning’s 
great triumph—and it was very largely his—won him a 
red hat, deepened perhaps the obedience of the faithful 
laity, and created immense misapprehensions among 
outsiders, which thwarted the growth of Roman 
Catholicism, especially in England. 

Mr. Purcell has greatly erred by washing large 
quantities of dirty linen in public. It was not necessary, 
it is not interesting, and it provokes his co-religionists 
to a fury which freely advertises the exact state of the 
linen so washed. He has also been impertinent to many 
living and revered persons, out of sheer ignorance, it 
must be admitted. Mr. Gladstone, for instance, who 
comes out of this examination very honourably, is treated 
with an unwarrantable impertinence to which no private 
gentleman should be subjected in his lifetime: and 
there are others who fare even worse at the hands 
of this blurting biographer. What we do most emphati- 
cally protest against is Mr. Purcell’s publication 
of letters written, not by the Cardinal to his corre- 
spondents, but by various correspondents to the Cardinal, 
which were obviously not intended for publication. 


SEBASTIAN CABOT. 


‘*John and Sebastian Cabot.” By Henry Harrisse. 
London: B. F. Stevens. 1896. 
M R. HARRISSE is well known to all interested in the 
history of maritime discovery as one of the most 
enterprising and assiduous students of documents which 
the general historian has failed to unearth. His works 
in French and English on the early voyages of Europeans 
beyond European waters are of exceptional value, 
though necessarily they appeal chiefly to the antiquarian 
mind. Mr. Harrisse has not the knack of making facts 
as instantaneously clear to the reader as they are to him- 
self. On the other hand, Mr. Harrisse deftly draws at 
the end of each chapter conclusions which he states with 
engaging simplicity and an assurance that his logic is 
irrefutable. The work now before us, covering as it 
does nearly 400 pages, supplemented by eighty pages 
of syllabus, can never become popular ; yet it seems of 
first-rate importance that its overwhelming array of 
arguments, pointing to an absolute misconception in 
history, should be universally known. Mr. Harrisse 
describes the book as ‘‘a chapter of the maritime his- 
tory of England under the Tudors, 1496-1557,” and 
sets himself to prove—and proves, as we think, suc- 
cessfully—that Sebastian Cabot, to whom honour has | 
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hitherto been done as the greater son of a great father, 
was a colossal humbug and pretender. John Cabot, 
with his son Sebastian, discovered North America in 
1497, and Sebastian for more than three hundred years 
has been credited with having followed up his father’s 
voyage by discoveries and enterprises of his own, which 
place him in the very forefront not only of the con- 
tributors to Britain’s greatness but of the benefactors of 
the human race. As Mr. Harrisse truly says, he is held 
by many to have been one of the greatest navigators 
and cosmographers that ever lived—‘‘ the author,” as 
Campbell described him, ‘‘of the maritime strength of 
England, who opened the way to those improvements 
which have rendered the English so great, so eminent, 
so flourishing a people.” Sebastian Cabot’s reputation 
can hardly survive Mr. Harrisse’s indictment. From 
the proud niche in the Temple of Fame which he has 
hitherto occupied he is ruthlessly deposed on the 
strength of most convincing circumstantial evidence. 
To the accomplishment of his task Mr. Harrisse 
brings an industry that is prodigious; to say that he 
spares himself no trouble in his effort to ascertain every 
fact concerning the Cabots is to give a very mild idea 
of the thoroughness of his work. He clears up, so far 
as it is possible to clear it up, the question of the birth 
of both John and Sebastian. John was not a Venetian, 
as generally supposed, but a Genoese. He only be- 
came a naturalized citizen of Venice.in 1476. Bristol 
has hitherto been accepted as Sebastian’s birthplace, 
but the arguments advanced by Mr. Harrisse are 
strong in favour of Venice. John probably came to 
England in 1490. The period was one of geographical 
awakening, and the idea had long been present, espe- 
cially in certain Italian minds, that Asia was to be 
reached by a voyage to the westward. When Cabot 
arrived in this country, he was keen to embark on the 
then almost untraversed waters in search of a new 
route to the famous Spice Islands and Cathay. Letters 
patent were granted by Henry VII., and John Cabot 
sailed from Bristol in May 1497. He touched the 
new continent, Mr. Harrisse thinks, at Cape 
Chudleigh, and returned to England, to be rewarded by 
the King with the munificent sum of #10 “ for 


_ the discovery of a new isle.” It has hitherto been 


accepted as a fact that John Cabot only made one 
voyage across the Atlantic, and that Sebastian led the 
expeditions of 1498 and subsequently. This belief finds 
its origin and support in Sebastian Cabot’s own state- 
ments, and Mr. Harrisse convicts him of deliberately 
taking credit for the whole of his father’s work. 
He made no mention of his father to those who placed 
on record his account of the discovery of the New 
World, and it requires no small genius for research to 
establish quite clearly that not only the first, but the 
second, voyage was under the control of the father. 
Sebastian’s third voyage Mr. Harrisse declares to be 
wholly imaginary. Nor did Sebastian’s pretensions end 
here. He assumed a knowledge of geography which 
he did not possess, and, on the strength of his own re- 
commendation, was appointed by Charles V. to various 
offices, and ultimately to that of Pilot Major of Spain. 
In this capacity he drew up maps which were in- 
correct, and a planisphere so s+ alam that it has 
been suggested Spain desired to prevent others 
from taking advantage of the knowledge at her dis- 
posal. Mr. Harrisse attributes the mistakes which 
occur in Spanish maps, however, to the ignorance 
of the cartographers who worked under Sebastian 
Cabot, and not to deep-seated political design. Again, 
Sebastian was as disloyal to the masters he was paid 
to serve as to the memory of his father. In 1522 he 
proposed, whilst the trusted Pilot Major of Spain, to 
go to Venice for the purpose of selling to the Republic 
secret information which he said he possessed of a 
North-West passage. The documents published by 
Mr. Harrisse show Sebastian to have been both an 
impostor and a traitor—an impostor because he said 
he had discovered the passage ; a traitor because, if 
he had information concerning such a passage, it 
was his bounden duty to use it in the interests of 


In 1 521 Sebastian Cabot appears to have been in 
, and Henry VIII. desired to place him in 
command of an expedition to the New World. But 
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the Livery Companies of London, who were expected 
to furnish the ships, had gauged the man, and protested 
against any such proceeding. A little later Sebastian 
was taking credit for his loyalty to Spain in not having 
availed himself of King Henry’s offer. It was a fortu- 
nate thing for British lives and treasure that Sebastian, 
from whatever cause, was not placed at the head of the 
enterprise. As cosmographer and commander, as sea- 
man and scientist, he was a failure, and the fate of the 
expedition which left Spain under him in April 1526 to 
discover the islands of Tharsis, Ophir, and Eastern 
Cathay, v/@ the Strait of Magellan, was wholly disastrous. 
Cabot did not obey instructions, and succeeded only in 
reaching La Plata and losing his flagship and stores. 
After a series of mishaps, due to mismanagement, he 
returned to Spain with one of the four ships with which 
he started and a handful of men. The punishment in- 
flicted upon him on account of this expedition was not 


an instance of the ingratitude with which so many | 


heroes have been rewarded for services attended with 
misfortune. Sebastian Cabot was not an Albuquerque, 
a Columbus, or a Warren Hastings. 

It seems a little strange that one whose hand was ex- 
posed so often, and whose abilities were judged at their 
real worth by so many men of experience and position, 
should yet have not only retained the confidence of 
Charles V. but actually induced the English to put faith 
in him on his return to Bristol in 1548. His behaviour 
towards the King of Spain ought surely to have warned 
Englishmen against him. Yet we find him immediately 
employed by Edward VI. in the supervision of English 
maritime affairs. He embarked on various projects, 
chief among them being the attempt on behalf of the 
Merchant Adventurers to find a way to Cathay and the 
Spice Islands by means of the North-east. Cathay was 
not reached, but the heart of Russia as a market 
for English goods was tapped. Surely for this 
development one may accord Sebastian Cabot 
some credit? May not some portion of the great 
results which followed Richard Chancelor’s discovery 
be attributed to Cabot’s foresight? Inexorable to the 
end, Mr. Harrisse denies Cabot’s claims even in this 
direction. For the benefits which accrued to the 
Muscovy Company and to English commerce, Richard 
Chancelor alone, Mr. Harrisse declares, is to be extolled 
and admired. Chancelor’s pluck and his enterprise, 
not Cabot's genius, opened up the valuable Russian 
market. So far as Sebastian Cabot is concerned, 
Mr. Harrisse, rather dogmatically perhaps, says, 
‘The idea of landing in Northern Russia, and of 
opening in that region a market for English mer- 
chandize, never entered his mind. Nay, we make bold 
to say that if Cabot had ever been made to imagine 
such an intention on the part of Chancelor, he would 
have made strenuous efforts to prevent it”; and, as 
usual, Mr. Harrisse has grounds for the faith that is in 
him. Sebastian Cabot seems to have died in complete 
obscurity, as unhonoured and unsung as, if all that Mr. 
Harrisse says of him is at all near the mark, he deserved 
to be. 


JOURNAL OF JOACHIM HANE., 


‘* The Journal of Joachim Hane, containing his Escapes 
and Sufferings during his employment by Oliver 
Cromwell in France from November 1653 to 
February 1654.” Edited from the Manuscript in 
the Library of Worcester College, Oxford, b 
C. H. Firth, M.A. Oxford: B. H. Blackwell. 
London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1896, 


LL who are interested in the history of the seven- 
teenth century will be grateful to Mr. Firth for 
giving this manuscript to the world. Though it un- 
fortunately throws no light on the domestic and foreign 
policy of Samanta A or, indeed, on any of the important 
transactions in which its writer was engaged, it almost 
rivals the narratives of De Foe as a picture of the life of 
those times, and as a record of private adventure. 
Joachim Hane was a German engineer in the service of 
the Commonwealth. Born at Frankfort on the Oder, he 
had served in the war concluded by the Peace of West- 
phalia, and being, like many other of his countrymen, 
compelled to find employment in foreign countries, had 
come over to England in or about 1649. His skill as 
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an engineer was soon recognized. He was employed 
7 the Council of State to report on the fortifications of 

eymouth, and appears to have accompanied Cromwell 
in the expedition to Scotland, where, on Cromwell's 
return, he remained with Monk. The surrender of 
Stirling Castle was mainly due to his disposition of the 
artillery, and he distinguished himself by similar 
services at the siege of Dundee. On his return to 


‘England he was despatched by Cromwell on the 


mission to France of which the Journal published by 
Mr. Firth is the record. When Hane started there 
was every probability that Cromwell would respond to 
the urgent appeals for assistance which Condé and his 
faction were making and send an army to Guienne. 
But before acting it was necessary for him to obtain 
information about the real position and prospects of the 
Huguenots, the state of the defences of Bordeaux and 
La Rochelle and the other strongholds of the 
1 This was probably, almost certainly, the 
object of Hane’s mission, though Hane himself is 
altogether silent on the matter. What is certain 
is that, if he was not a spy, he was treated as a spy. 
His first misfortune was at Blaye, where he was arrested 
as a suspicious character, and sent on to Bordeaux. 
On the journey his captors amused themselves, but not 
him, by ‘‘ contryving as it were a comidy, or rather a 
tragidy, whereby they laboured to set forth my future 
sufferings, introducing several persons, whereof some 
acted the hangman's part, some the condemned prisoners, 
making the mast of the boate for a payre of gallowes.” 
On arriving at Bordeaux he was severely cross-examined, 
and ‘‘a speedie journey to the gallowes” was before 
him. But, fortunately taking advantage of the drunken 
revels which were being carried on at his expense, he 
managed to escape, and made his painful way to Pauillac, 
where he was again arrested. Here attempting to 
come to terms with the hangman, in whose hands he 
again found himself, that worthy ‘‘ promissed me upon 
his faith that I should not be hanged before I was 
sufficiently tortured.” But poor Hane was now so 
worn out with fatigue and privation that he was 
literally at the point of death, and the hangman, 
fearing that he would thus slip through his hands, 
persuaded him to take some wine and food. This 
he did, but only to find himself poisoned “ that 
soe the outward torments being added to the in- 
ward paines it might make mee confesse the secritts 
of my hart.” Again he made his escape, by tying the 
sheets of his bed together and letting himself down into 
the street. His adventures from this point—his terrible 
privations, his re-arrest, and third escape—his treat- 
ment at the hand of robbers, professional and other- 


wise, one troop ‘‘ leaving him stark naked in the fields, 


telling me that naked I came and naked I must goe out 
of the world again”—his own maraudings in self- 
defence and for dear life—the people he meets, par- 
ticularly a frightful landlady at some lodgings he had 
found his way into, ‘‘ whose humour was such that she 
would maunder all the week like a cursed dog, and if a 
straw crossed her the whole house trembled at her 
indignation”—the description of the places through 
which he passes—the extraordinary sights which he sees 
—all combine to make up a narrative of really entrancing 
interest. And not the least interesting part of this ex- 
traordinary Journal is the character of the writer, who has 
— unconsciously left a portrait of himself as vivid as 

e€ most consummate dramatist or novelist could paint. 
He lives, and no one who is introduced to him will 
forget him. His mingled astuteness and simplicity, his 
humour, his piety, his patience, courage, and stout- 
heartedness in adversity, his kindliness and geniality so 
plainly in their measured reserve the survival of hard 
and austere experience—here is Bunyan’s Greatheart, 
here the true Teuton of the best type. If any one would 
understand the stuff out of which the Ironsides were 
made, the men who in the field and in action moulded 
the England of Cromwell, let him turn to the Journal 
of this Anglicized German. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that Mr. Firth’s work 
as an editor leaves nothing to be desired. The text has 
all the appearance of being scrupulously accurate : the 
introduction is excellent : the notes might perhaps with 
advantage have been more numerous, but such notes as 
are given are pertinent and most valuable. 
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TENNYSON. 


** Alfred, Lord Tennyson. A Study of his Life and 
Work.” By Arthur Waugh, B.A. Oxon. London : 
William Heinemann. 1896. 


“Ta this work should have passed into a fourth 
edition is rather a testimony to the greediness with 
which the public seize on anything promising gossip 
about a great man than to any intrinsic merit in the 
work itself. There is, in truth, nothing to distinguish 
it from the ordinary catchpenny publications, whose 
appearance on the decease of a great man seems to be 
as inevitable as his grave, except that it is printed on 
better paper, is bound in cloth, and is ‘‘ adorned with 
cuts.” As a biography it is much inferior to the far 
less pretentious little work of Mr. H. J. Jennings, 
which has at least the merit of being succinct and 
readable. But a ‘‘deader hand at a life” than the 
author, or rather the compiler, of this volume it 
has. never been our lot to encounter. Tennyson’s 
was not, it is true, one of those lives out of 
which a biographer could make much capital ; 
he was not distinguished as a sayer of good things ; 
he took no part in public life; but it is hardly in 
the nature of things that his, or indeed any man’s, 
biography could have such an overwhelmingly 
soporific effect as is the case in the present voluine—a 
labour, we are informed, of love—without some defect 
on the part of the biographer. The truth is that Mr. 
Waugh would have done better had he trusted a little 
more to his paste and scissors, had he contented himself 
with telling his anecdotes as others have told them, 
had he given facts and left to his readers deduction and 
comment. Of Mr. Waugh’s qualifications as a critic 
of Tennyson it may be sufficient to say that he pro- 
nounces ‘‘ Lucretius” to be ‘‘ the direct outcome of the 
Swinburnian movement, the emancipation of poetry 
from the shackles of prudery” ; that it has been argued 
‘* with some ingenuity that the songs in the ‘ Princess’ 
fall readily into the scheme of the whole work, all six 
centring round the affections,” but that ‘‘the suggestion, 
if somewhat too academic and methodical, is at least 
worthy of consideration”—a remark which, like 
innumerable others in the course of his work, proves 
conclusively that he is ignorant of the very rudiments of 
a critical knowledge of Tennyson. How ‘In Memo- 
riam ” fares in his hands may be judged from the remark 
that ‘‘ the prefatory poem and the epilogue stand out- 
side the scheme of the work.” ‘‘ Enoch Arden” elicits 
the following exquisitely discriminating observation :— 
‘his (Tennyson’s) delicate touch and sensibility were 
squandered and ill-spent among the sordid seaside 
lodgings or the low fishermen’s huts upon the beach.” 
The metre of ‘‘In Memoriam” is ‘‘a metre, the even 
cadence of whose course [the italics are ours] rises and 
falls like the sighing of a melancholy wind among the 
branches.” A more lamentable exhibition of critical 
incompetence and pretentious nonsense than the accounts 
given of Tennyson’s masterpieces it would be difficult 
to match. If Mr. Waugh is resolved to set up as a 
critic and interpreter of Tennyson, we can only hope 
that, in Touchstone’s phrase, incision may be made in 
him, and that he will do what he can to assist the opera- 
tion. In that case perhaps the poet who cries to his 
fellow-men ‘‘ now with the fiery energy of a Son of 
Thunder ”—we are borrowing our critic’s eloquent words 
—** now with the tenderer accents of a Son of Consola- 
tion,” may find a eulogist whose homage would, at 
all events, not be ridiculous. 


FEMININE PHILOSOPHY. 


‘*Modern Women.” By Laura Marholm Hansson, 
Rendered in English by Hermione Ramsden, 


London : John Lane. 1896. 


LTHOUGH an immense proportion of the published 
criticism of life and of art is worthless, none of it 

is quite so worthless as the criticism of women ; for he 
who attempts to set the circle of the Immortals in order 
makes at least a pretence of his qualifications for the 
task. It is, of course, as necessary to set a woman to 
catch a woman as a thief to catch a thief; man’s 
criticism of that creature whom Balzac avowed that he 
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understood as imperfectly as her Creator did, being a 
mere chaud-froid of personal memories. The value of 
feminine criticism, however, depends upon the critic, 
upon her sympathy, her experience, and most of all 
upon her courage. Few women possess all or any of 
these qualities in the superlative degree, which 
accounts for much of the nonsense which is written by 
women about women. At any rate the absence of the 
first two characteristics leaves nothing to Fru Laura 
Marholm Hansson, the author of ‘‘ Modern Women,” 
but the courage of her false convictions, tinctured by 
that peculiar rancour which leads every feminine critic 
of her own sex to pose as an avenging angel. 

The ideal of womanhood which Fru Hansson seeks 
to avenge is the Teutonic ideal, if anything so material 
as the Teutonic woman admits of idealization. As yet, 
however, the new woman is not ‘‘ made in Germany,” 
so Fru Hansson has had to look elsewhere for subjects 
to illustrate her foregone conclusions. Of the modern 
women, whose stories she retells, two are Russian, 
two Scandinavian, one English, and one Italian. All pos- 
sessed, or possess, in some degree—Sonia Kovalevsky 
and Eleanora Duse in a great degree—that inscrutable 
gift called genius, and all paid the price in tears and blood 
that genius, in whichever sex manifested, inevitably 
exacts. But Fru Hansson does not approve of genius 
in woman, although it is so rare, on the ground that 
it tends to unfit her for the service and the pleasure of 
man. This view of her eternal destiny is a trifle rococo 
in civilized communities, but in Germany it has still 
apparently adherents. ‘‘ A woman,” writes Fru Hans- 
son, ‘‘ has no destiny of her own ; she cannot have one 
because she cannot exist alone. Neither can she be- 
come a destiny, except indirectly through the man” ; 
and again, ‘‘ If even the average woman cannot attain 
to the full consciousness of her womanhood without 
man, how much less can the woman of genius in whom 
sex is the actual root of her being, and the source 
from which she derives her talent and her egv!” The 
assertion that the ego is ‘‘derived” from sex is not 
less absurd than the assumption of shallow philosophy 
with which Fru Hansson seeks to disguise the gross 
materialism of her creed. This, perhaps, is only to be 
expected of a critic who seriously attributes the tragedy 
of Sonia Kovalevsky’s life to ‘‘ her ignorance of the art 
of flirtation.” 

But of these six women’s lives whose aims and ends are 
distorted to suit the purpose of their last biographer, none 
is more fatally misunderstood than that of the still living 
Eleanora Duse. This is the result of her observation. 
**She shows us the everlasting child in woman—in the 
full-grown experienced woman who is possessed of an 
erotic yearning for fulness of life.” Then comes the 
everlasting reiteration, ‘‘ woman is not and cannot be 
happy by herself,” &c. As an impression of Sarah 
Bernhardt’s methods this would be excellent, for Sarah 
impersonates the she-animal as none other. But 
Eleanora Duse, with her intense individuality, her 
sublime egoism, is essentially the interpreter of the 
intellectual woman, of her who has awakened, remem- 
bered, and understood. That is why she was so un- 
convincing in Fédora—which Fru Hansson, by the 
way, thinks her best part—and so superb in Magda, 
which her biographer ignores, lest it should damage 
her argument. Having passed through the fire of 
experience, Eleanora Duse is thereby enabled to take 
the intellectual view of passion necessary to its perfect 
expression on the stage. 

Amalie Skram, a Norwegian novelist of the natural- 
istic school, is entirely unknown outside the narrow 
confines of her country; so we are unable to weigh 
the justice of Fru Hansson’s criticism of her life and 
work. Another of these studies is devoted to Marie 
Bashkirtseff, whose celebrated “ Journal” brought her 
dead the fame which alive she had so passionately 
craved. It was a remarkable book—sincere in its sur- 
passing artificiality, but certainly not sincere with the 
spontaneous freshness which Fru Hansson claims for 
it. It was written, as Marie herself acknowledged, for 
eg we to satisfy an overweening vanity. With 

r characteristic ingenuity Fru Hansson turns this 

oung Russian girl’s premature death to the support of 

r theory, actually attributes it to dissatisfaction of 
soul—/.¢. difficulty of finding a husband—ignoring the 
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fact that inherited consumption is no respecter either of 


persons or destinies. ‘‘ Marie Bashkirtseff,” she de- 
clares, ‘‘was ill from want of life—her youth, her 
beauty, her vitality had all been wasted. It is the 
usual fate of the cultured young people of our time.” 
We had thought in our ignorance that the revolting 
daughter exercised the will to live as much as or more 
than was good for her; but, according to the writer 
of this amazing book, the larger life dawned on 
the antimacassar-making simpering damsels of the 
mid-century. 

As an illustration of this lady's complete misunder- 
standing both of her sex at large and the woman of genius 
in particular, the following sentences will serve :— 

**A woman is not like a man who writes about 
himself from a desire to understand himself. Even 
celebrated women, who are scarce, and candid women, 
who are perhaps scarcer still, have no particular desire 
to understand themselves. . . . Woman is spiritually 
and mentally an empty vessel, which must be re- 
plenished by mar’ She knows nothing about herself 
or about man, or about the great silent inflexibility of 
life, until it is revealed to her consciousness by man.” 

Now, if there is one thing more characteristic of the 
modern woman than any other, it is the habit of self- 
analysis, which amounts to a disease. She wants to 
know everything, but more than anything she wants to 
know herself. To count the pulsations of her heart, to 
watch the wheels of her soul go round, is at once 
the delight and the despair of her awakened con- 
sciousness. The impulse in her to tear away the 
veil is stronger than the dread of the horror that may 
lie behind. That, and not her intellectual culture, is the 
secret of her emotional petrifaction. Nor is it bred, as 
Fru Hansson seems to think, out of the desire of love, 
but from the distaste of it. ‘‘Not till the fire is 
smouldering in the grate, look we for any kinship with 
the stars,” as a great poet once phrased it; and if the 
daughters of this generation have found the flame of 
the spirit warmer than the tepid reflection of a mere 
man’s passion, no one is to blame but the man himself 
who is now calling on society to protect him against the 
New Woman that his insensate selfishness has created. 
As for Fru Hansson and her theories, both are peculiarly 
German in their blend of sensuality and sentiment. The 
woman of genius is not a Teutonic product, and Fru 
Hansson’s criticism of her has the usual impertinence of 
mediocrity. Itis a matter for regret that Miss Hermione 
Ramsden did not employ her remarkable talent for 
translation on more worthy material. 


FICTION. 


‘The Tender Mercies of the Good.” By Christabel 
Coleridge. London: Isbister & Co. 1895. 


T® ERE is a great deal of quiet humour in this chronicle 
of a ‘‘ county family.”” The Fairfords, one and all, 
are well drawn, natural and lifelike, and there is much 
insight in the description of Hilda, the quiet old maid 
who, at eight and thirty, had never thought of inde- 
pendent action of any kind. When she at last realizes 
that her position as ‘‘ one of the girls” is intolerable, 
her gentle struggles are really pathetic. She is perhaps 
the most original thing in the book, and the relation 
between Daffodil Villiers and her young mother the most 
charming. There is a lovable old parent of the Colonel 
Newcome type—we have met him before, but he is 
always pleasant to meet. The most prominent char- 
acters, after the heroine, are three young men, all under 
a cloud, and the difference between their methods of 
living it down is skilfully brought out. Altogether, 
without being a very ambitious work, ‘‘ The Tender 
Mercies of the Good” is a decidedly charming one.” 


‘“‘The Scripture Reader of St. Mark’s.” By K. 
Douglas King. London: Hutchinson & Co. 
1895. 

This is a gloomy tale ; one touch of added power 
would have made it a terrible one. It is full of dramatic 
interest, and the heroine comes very near to being a 
startling creation. She is not entirely convincing, 
however. The author does not attempt to explain her, 
but lets her actions speak for themselves, and they are 
so inconceivably heartless and cruel, that it is impossible 
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to reconcile them with the affectionate and clinging 
nature of the woman. Mr. Grant Allen’s ‘‘ Maimie” 
is drawn with something of the same idea. It is possible 
to imagine a creature so irresponsible and yet so guilty 
as Alexandra, and, given such a being, she would pro- 
bably have acted as Alexandra did; but to make her 
credible would need a masterhand. Credible or not, 
the fact remains that the book is striking and un- 
common, and not to be quickly forgotten ; to describe 
the story would be to weaken most of the dramatic 
effects, which, with the dreary pathos of the plot, 
make it well worth reading. 


““A Matter of Angles.” By Everard North. London: 
Fisher Unwin. 1895. 

Regarded as a plain, unvarnished tale, ‘‘ A Matter 
of Angles” reduces itself to the not very stirring 
facts that, firstly, a young man wanted to marry a 
girl whose parents objected and told him to wait ; 
and that, secondly, the young girl got tired of wait- 
ing, and threw him over. Regarded as a study of 
a fine, frank, commonplace young Englishman, whose 
emotional vents are verse-writing and the idealizing of 
a very average ‘‘ nice” girl, it is fairly successful. The 
principal faults are a straining after subtlety which 
constantly beclouds the general drift of the action anda 
faltering feebleness of touch. The minor characters are 
drawn in half-tones less delicate than washed-out ; 
they make their few timid effects and then drop nerve- 
lessly out of the story. It is a mistake, again, to give 
the hero’s poems in full. Heard melodies are sweet— 
now and then; but those unheard must surely be 
sweeter, when rhyme is ‘‘no object,” and metre so 
wildly eccentric as it is here. The germ of an idea is 
not by itself sufficient material for a noble poem ; in 
fact, some very creditable verse has been written 
unhampered by aught of the kind. If the author had 
left young Steirland’s poetical efforts to the imagina- 
tion, instead of exposing them with the mark of the 
waste-paper basket upon them, it would have been 
well. And if the story had beeri told more simply, ‘‘ A 
Matter of Angles ” might have been better than merely 
aclever and promising little book with an inappropriate 
title. 


** The Calico Printer.” By Charlotte Fennell. London: 
Hutchinson & Co. 1895. 

** An Uncut Diamond,” and other Stories. By Raymond 
Jacberns. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 
1895. 

The heroine of ‘‘The Calico Printer” is an attractive 
girl, with an aristocratic father and an impossible 
mother, the best-drawn character in the book. Leonora, 
the daughter, has always mixed with her father’s rela- 
tives ; when, after his death, she is thrown together with 
the plebeian maternal side of the family, the difference 
brings out all that is arrogant and unsympathetic in 
her. The calico-printer is a courtly individual who 
stands out from the society around her by virtue of his 
extreme refinement. Leonora reluctantly falls in love 
with him, and feels that her choice is justified when he 
turns out to be the son of an aristocratic swindler and 
his unfaithful wife. ‘‘I knew he was a gentleman!” 
she observes. The satire is the author’s, who does not 
hold her heroine up to worship, though she evidently 
thinks her more lovable than she impresses us as being. 
Her harshness to her mother, together with her be- 
haviour to Lord Roscarron, whom she accepts from 
snobbish motives and then throws over, may be naural, 
but does not fascinate us. However, it is a readable 
book of its kind, and some of the “‘ vulgar relations ” 
are funnily drawn, without depending for their humour 
on the mere fact of their vulgarity. 

**An Uncut Diamond” is a small collection of short 
stories—pretty, kindly, and feeble throughout. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 

“The Expedition of Humphry Clinker.” By Tobias Smollett. 
Edited by George Saintsbury, with Illustrations by Frank 
Richards. London: Gibbings & Co. Philadelphia: 
Lippincott & Co. 1896. 

HIS is the last instalment of a complete edition of Smollett’s 
novels in twelve volumes, published by the above firms, 
under the editorship of Professor George Saintsbury. The 
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volumes are neat and portable, the type and paper excellent, and 
readers of Smollett could scarcely desire to have the novels pre- 
sented to them in a more convenient and attractive shape. The 
illustrations are, we own, not altogether to our taste, but as it is 
quite possible that they may be to the taste of the majority of the 
purchasers of these volumes, that is not a matter of much con- 
cern. In any case their presence or absence is a trifle. A very 
unwelcome excrescence on the work is the irritating Introduction 
by Professor Saintsbury, who, instead of furnishing the sort of 
information which is expected from an editor, gives us sixteen 
pages of Saintsburyana; and as _nine-tenths of his dogmas 
are peculiar to himself, many demonstrably erroneous, and 
most of them, to say the least, questionable, ‘their importa- 
tion into a work of this kind might well have been spared. 
Mr. Saintsbury does not appear to understand that it is the 
business of an editor to edit—to elucidate, to illustrate, and not 
to gossip and twaddle about his own “ impressions,” which may 
possibly be of interest to his friends, but which to nine-tenths 
of the readers of Smollett must be both superfluous and 
impertinent. 

“The Poetical ,Works of Oliver Goldsmith.” With a Life of 
the Poet by the Rev. John Mitford. Revised and edited 
by Austin Dobson, Aldine Series. London: George Bell 
& Sons. 1896. 

A new volume of the Aldine Series is always welcome. 
Easy to hold, easy to read, comely to look upon, and moderate 
in price, these little volumes are all that they ought to be, pre- 
senting our classical poets in a most attractive form and bring- 
ing them within the reach of all classes. As Mr. Austin 
Dobson has written the monograph on Goldsmith in the 
“English Men of Letters,” has edited his poems, and has 
gossiped generally about him on different occasions, he has 
the reputation of being a sort of specialist on Goldsmith, and 
this volume has, therefore, very appropriately been entrusted 
to his care. It cannot be said that Mr. Dobson’s specialism 
has been of much advantage on the present occasion, for he 
has simply contented himself with revising the edition of 1866, 
reproducing the old Life and notes by Mitford and adding 
nothing of importance to them ; but both have been carefully 
corrected. For some of the old footnotes new ones have been 
substituted, and Mitford’s Memoir has been compressed. On 
the whole, if this edition of Goldsmith is not all that could be 
desired, it may be pronounced to be a fair average specimen 
of competent editing and no disgrace to the series to which it 
belongs. 

“Our Queen; and other Poems.” By Lillian. London ; 
Digby, Long & Co. 1895. 

**Dove Sono.” Part II. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Triibner & Co. 1895. 

“Verses, Wise or Otherwise.” By Ellen Thorneycroft 
Fowler. London: Cassell & Co. 1895. 

“Poems and Sonnets.” By Herbert E. Clarke. London: 
Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co. 1895. 

Out of a large number of poetry books these are the only 
four of which anything can be said, either of praise or blame. 
The exact number shall not be told. It would sound impos- 
sible, unforgivable, scandalous, except to those few who are 
set to fish at that commanding corner where all the minutest 
rivulets of poetry meet on their way to oblivion. Even the 
least capable poet presumably knows in his own mind why he 
publishes. But it is very difficult for his reader to guess the 
reason while he is none in reading page after page which 
contains no single rhythm, no phrase, no one epithet which 
clings to the memory, or even would cling if it were better. 
When, the next moment, the volume is laid aside, and every- 
thing about it is forgotten, the reason appears, and it is very 
simple—the poet thought his verse was good. But we wonder 
whether even the poets themselves can be haunted by any of 
their own inventions. Does a phrase or a rhythm remain in 
their heads longer than the time it takes to write it down; does 
it ring in ir ears, troubling them with its sweet 
ee for a week, or a single night? If so, we 

rgive them gladly; if not, they ought to be strung up as 
the most conscienceless of God’s creatures. For a bad poet 
is worse than a bad novelist, for instance. A bad novelist 
fails in telling you about some one else ; but a bad poet bores 
you, the gross egotist, with his own feelings. You don’t want 
to hear anything about his feelings, anything about the women 
he has met, or will meet, or won’t meet. And your bad poet 
is a wonderful person for rousing every bit of philistine opposi- 
tion that isin you. If he talks of the wickedness and vanity 
of society, you think of all the jolly and simple-minded among 
your acquaintance ; does he moan over the bitterness of life, 
you swear you have never spent an unhappy moment but with 
the dentist. When you have, decided that the thing you dis- 
like most is to be made a towel for the wiping of other people’s 

ism, you take up the seventh, or fifteenth, or thirtieth volume, 
which turns out to be an epic. Then you discover that you 
want even less to hear about Delphoi or Phékian Schedios, or 

a What do you want then? Well, we want Lillian 
her poems. 

“Our Queen” is a masterpiece. It is written in the mos 
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catching verse known, though the author lies in wait with little 
surprises to check the voice of a reader who is too much carried 
away by her rhythm :— 
“ Many gaps are in her Court, empty, now, for a 
Death hath torn some lovely flowers from her household 
bouquet.” 
She is master of the back-handed compliment :— 
“ And for her noble sailors in peril on the seas, 
~ thoughtful Queen hath not forgotten every one of 
ese.” 
And of the simply affecting :— 
“ Her statesmen and her counsellors extol her righteous 


whilst ii little children love to give England’s Queen a 
lower.” 
The pointed antithesis is p hers, also, as is shown by these two 
lines from “ The Violet ” : 
“My perfumes with the others play 
And mingle with the rest.” 

Sabai what bold imagery there is in this description of the snow- 

“ Raising its dainty little head to give a look around ; 

It stretches forth its tendrils, so delicate and fair.” 

The author of “Dove Sono”'has something to say. His 

fo ages of the boarding-house is full of vivid touches, of brilliant 
ittle revelations of character. He gives exactly the impression 
of a fension—the close and short-lived intimacies, the tragedies 
half seen, the gaiety and nonsense wholly enjoyed. And, 
strangely enough, his diction is not annoying. You feel that 
the author knows all about it; he is not taken in by his own 
affectation. Indeed, when he speaks his most preposterous 
lines, he does so with a wink :— 
“If I remember as how ‘ Lucky dog 
Some said, ‘conscription cannot a !’ He played 
the piano.” 

“A Match,” too, is picturesque ; though the strained words 
do now and then annoy us here, because we cannot catch sight 
of the wink. 

“Verses, Wise or Otherwise,” are readable. The author has 
a strain of irony, or something more cheerful than irony, 
running through her pathos. We like her best in “ Without” 
and “In the Court of the Gentiles.” The real reason why we 
like her is probably because she somehow here and 
reminds us of Amy Levy. 

Mr. Herbert Clarke’s verse often runs too easily—with an 
ease that sometimes reads like a want of distinction. But there 
is a certain dramatic power in “A Fancy Portrait,” and a good 
deal in “ By the Fire.”. The sonnet “A Portrait” is an ex- 
cellent and * subtle portrait, and “A Ballade of Bards” is a 
confession that would atone for much, because, as we began by 
thin and especially minor poetry, is such a 
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Two in 2108. Esq., M.D. 
William Anderson, Es 

Two in Surgery ...... 200/. Henry Moris, Esq., x. A., M.B. 
Two in Anatomy gol. i> J Cunningham, M.D., C.M.,F.R.S. 
Two in Physiology.......... 140. { Pro. William Stirling, M.D., D.Sc., C.M. 
Two in Obstetric Medicine .. { Horrocks, Bea, M.D. 
Two in Materia Medica y Phillips, Esq., M.D. 

* Hale White, Esq., M.D. 
Two in Forensic Medicine Bol. { Esq., B.Sc. 
Two in State Medicine....... 30k. Whielege, MD, RSe. 
One in Mental Physiology... 25/. T. Claye Shaw, Esq., M.D., B.A. 

MUSIC, 

Two in Music .. Ser Mus. Doc. 


election, 
Candidates must send in shale names to the Registrar, with any attestation of ay 


particulary the Senate that no application of any kind be made to 
w. By RRINUR MILMAN, M.A., LL.D., 
March 3rd, 1896. Registrar. 
Wanrpven, Radley College, 


ROYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPER'S STAINES. 

The COURSE of STUDY is arranged to fit an ENGINEER for employment 
in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About FORTY STUDENTS will be admitted 
in September 1 he Secretary of State will offer them for competition Twelve 
Appointments as Assistant Superintendents in Department.— or 
particulars apply to the Secretary, at the College. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EXAMI- 
NATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on May 26th, 27th, 28th.— 
ELEVEN SCHOLARSHIPS at least, of value ranging between £80 and £20 per 
annum, will be awarded. Chief subjects, Classics and Mathematics. Candidates 
must be under 15.—Apply to the Bursar, The College, Cheltenham. 


WESTMINSTER SCHOOL. — An EXAMINATION to 
fill up not less than SEVEN RESIDENT and FIVE NON-RESIDENT 

SCHOLARSHIPS and FWO valuable EXHIBITIONS will take place in July next. 

Details may be obtained from the Heap-MasrTer, 19 Dean's Yard, Westminster. 


ELTHAM COLLEGE.—The ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL. 

Incorporatéd 1 The Annual Examination for OPEN ENTRANCE 

a ay pen i will be held at Eltham on April 8, 9, and 10, Ten Scholarships 
value e £40 to £20 may be awarded.—Apply to HEADMASTER. 


SEVENOAKS SCHOOL.—-Founded 1432. Reorganized 
187 Headmaster, D. M. BIRKETT, M.A., Christ Church, Oxford. 

Endowed Public School, Modern and Classical. Good nel 

NEXT TERM COMMENCES MAY rst.—Apply HEADMASTER, School House. 


ROSSALL SCHOOL; Entrance Scholarships—Exami- 
nation, March 2sth, 26th, and 27th, 1896.—Apply, Bursar, Rossall, Viesswesd. 


F. H. GRESSON, M.A., Winchester, and Oriel College, 
Oxford, and G. L. EVANS, B.A., Eton, and late Classical Exhibitioner, 
€¢.6. Oxford, RECEIVE BOYS between the ages of 8 and 14 to prepare for 
Entrance and Scholarships at all the Public Schools. The house stands in 7 acres 
, 800 feet above sea level, on sand and gravel soil. It is situated in the 
ithiest ‘part of Sussex, amidst beautiful scenery and surroundings, 34 miles from 
London and 7 from Tunbridge Wells. There is a well-laid cricket~ "ground, and 
bon attention is wy to cricket and football. Ponies are Sat, aad riding 
ghly taught. sanitation is perfect, and annually ins; by the London 
Sanitary ance Association.—The Grange, Crowborough, Sussex. 


T° GENTLEMEN influentially connected in Lancashire, 
Cheshire, and North Wales.-WANTED, by a LARGE and WEALTHY 
SOCIETY a REPRESENTATIVE in each of the above Counties. To Gentle- 
men with an influential connexion among County Residents and others, good terms 
will be given, Gentlemen of tact and energy who can on ee good ‘saienes will 
Ss apply for particulars of appointment to Tuomas Niven, 14 Water Street, 


RIO GRANDE IRRIGATION. 


NEW HOMES in the “SUNSHINE aTATS 
AMERICA. EXCEPTIONAL unity to join an 
GROWING COLONY in NEW MEXICO, U ‘S.A. ONLY 
REQUIRED. Land on ten years’ time. * a Local A Income, 
first year. LARGE PROFITS. market ‘cities 1,500 


miles go and k. F weeks 
EARLIER Fruiting Season. IDEAL CLIMATE. FOR WEAK “LUNGS. 
Splendid Shooting. For FREE Illustrated Pamphlet and full address, 
Mesilla Valley Irrigation Colony, 34 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 


BURLINGTON CARRIAGE 60., LTD. 


BUILDERS TO THE ROYAL FAMILY, 
315-317 Oxford Street, W. 


Old and Aristocratic Designs reproduced in Steel and 
Hickory at half the weight. 


Builders of FAMILY OMNIBUSES 
For most County FAMILIES. 


THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM 
of purchase arranged at Cash Prices. 


Specialty : ‘Tight Cob-sized LANDAUS. 


315-317 OXFORD STREET, W. 


« LANCET” ANALYSIS AND MEDICAL Opinions Post FREE. 


£¢ G B 53 FOR KIDNEY COMPLAINTS, 
24Jx FOR RHEUMATISM AND GOUT. 


DIABETES 


48s. PER DOZEN 


CARRIAGE PAID. W H ISKY. 


OF THE PROPRIETORS : 
GEORGE BACK & CO. 


DEVONSHIRE SQUARE, BISHOPSGATE. | 


| 
| | 
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_ HOMELESS BOYS OF LONDON. 


FUNDS are greatly NEEDED to meet the current expenses of 
the training-ships Arethusa and Chichester, and the seven homes on 
shore, under the management of the Committee of the National Refuges 
for Homeless and Destitute Children. Founded by the late William 
“Williams, Esq., in 1843. Nearly 1,000 boys and girls are now being 
supported in the ships and homes. 

An urgent appeal is made to raise funds. Will each reader of this 
appeal, who believes in saving the children and sympathises with the 
‘work done for their benefit in these ships and homes, kindly send a 
contribution for the support of the children? 

Contributions are earnestly solicited and will be thankfully received 
by the London and Westminster Bank, 214 High Holborn, W.C., 


‘and by 

H. BRISTOW WALLEN, Secretary. 

HENRY G. COPELAND, Finance and Deputation Secretary. 
' London Home and Offices, 164 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 


ROYAL ALFRED AGED MERCHANT 
SEAMEN’S INSTITUTION. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1867 


For the purpose of providing a Home or Pension for 
worn-out and destitute Merchant Sailors. 


Average income, £5,000. 

Number of old seamen pensioned since 1867, 1,200. 

Number of present applicants, 250, 

Of whom 240 must be rejected, as the Institution cannot 
afford to fill up more than 10 vacancies. 

Yet all these poor old men have a claim upon each of 
us. They have spent their lives in most arduous service, 
conveying to us across stormy seas the necessaries and 
luxuries of life. In their old age they suffer from the 
effects of long toil and exposure, as well as from the conse- 
quence of illnesses and accidents so frequently incurred in 
their dangerous calling. They are mostly miserably poor. 
Those whom we cannot help have no home to look forward 
to but the workhouse. 


Among your Christmas Charities, please remember them. 


President—R. S. DONKIN, Esq., M.P. 
Chairman: 
ADMIRAL SIR F. LEOPOLD McCLINTOCK, K.C.B. 
Vice-Chairman : 

CAPTAIN DAVID MAINLAND, F.R.G.S. 
Bankers—Messrs. WILLIAMS, DEACON, & CO., 
Birchin Lane, E.C. 

Secretary—s8 Fenchurch Street, E.C. 


HELP FOR OUR LITTLE ONES. 


THE ROYAL HOSPITAL FOR CHILDREN 
AND WOMEN, 
WATERLOO ROAD, S.E. 


FUNDS are urgently WANTED to carry on the work 
Which is so terribly needed in this, one of the poorest 
districts in South London. 

By the end of the year nearly 9,000 patients will have 
been treated in this Hospital, gratuitously, from all parts of 
the metropolis and suburbs. 

There are no paying wards. 

Out of 43 little inmates now 16 are permanent cripples. 

41,000 must be raised by the end of the year to meet 
the increasing demands of this densely populated neighbour- 
hood. Donations and subscriptions are most earnestly 

for, and may be sent to Courts & Co., 59 Strand ; 
or, at the Hospital, to the Secretary. 
she’ 
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THE 
SCHOOL FOR THE INDIGENT. 


BLIND, 
ST. GEORGE’S FIELDS, SOUTHWARK. 


Junior Branch School— 
WANDSWORTH COMMON, S.W. 


Parron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


Upwards of 220 blind people receive the benefit of this 
Charity. Candidates totally blind, between the ages of 
7 and 21, are elected by votes of subscribers, and (free of 
all cost) are received for six years at least, during which 
they are educated, taught a trade, and instructed in music 
if of sufficient ability. 


SPECIAL APPEAL FOR NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


Average legacies for the ten years ending 1874 ... £9,000 
1884 ... £8,409 
” ” 1894 ... £31747 

45,000 reserved money sold out during the last two 
years. 

Bankers’ account overdrawn £1,000 (increasing). 

An Annual Subscription of One Guinea entitles the 
donor to one vote for each vacancy at all elections ; Life 
Subscriptions, Ten Guineas. 


” ” ” ” 


Bankers—LLOYDS BANK, LIMITED, 54 St. James’s 
Street, S.W. 
ST. CLARE HILL, M.A., Chaplain and Secretary. 


Metropolitan Visiting and Relief Association. 


(Founded by Bishop Blomfield in 1843.) 
President—The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 


Vice-Presidents—The LORD BISHOPS OF ROCHESTER and 
ST. ALBANS. 


Office: 46A Pall Mall, S.W. Secretary: J. H. ALLEN, Esq. 


The AIM of the ASSOCIATION is to DISTRIBUTE such 
FUNDS as may be committed to it in grants to the local committees 
of poor parishes proportionate to the needs of each. 

The Clergy and District Visitors are the Unpaid Agents of Relief, 
and possess the indispensable qualification of personal knowledge of 
the poor. 

The overburdened clergy are hereby greatly assisted in dealing with 
the distressing cases constantly before them. 

The religious persuasion of the poor is no obstacle to their relief. 

Co-operation with public and other charitable bodies is duly studied. 

Cheques, payable to J. H. ALLEN, should be sent to the Office, 
46A Pall Mall, S.W.; or to the Bankers, LLoyps BANKING Co. 
(Herries & Co. Branch), 16 St. James’s Street, S.W. 


MISSION TO DEEP SEA FISHERMEN. 
Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


This Society carries on medical mission work amongst 
the fishermen on the North Sea fishing grounds and 
elsewhere. 


Number of services held in 1894. 2,301 
In and out patients treated in 1894 . - 9,701 
Supported entirely by voluntary contributions. 
Requires £20,000 per annum, 

FUNDS urgently NEEDED. 

Treasurer—THOMAS B. MILLER, Esq. 


 Offices—181 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
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PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 
CHIEF OFFICE:--HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


SUMMARY of the REPORT presented at the FORTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING, 


held on 5th March, 1896. 


ORDINARY BRANCH.—The number of Policies issued during the year was 61,450, assuring the sum of £6,285,260, and 
producing a New Annual Premium Income of £342,478. 

The Premiums received during the year were £2,304,013, being an increase of £226,057 over the year 1894. 

The claims of the year amounted to £572,289. The number of Deaths was 4,479, and 218 Endowment Assurances matured. 

The number of Policies in force at the end of the year was 414,137. 

INDUSTRIAL BRANCH.—The Premiums received during the year were £4,352,625, being an increase of £108,401. 

The Claims of the year amounted to £1,797,688. The number of Deaths was 196,507, and 1,418 Endowment Assurances matured. 

The number of Free Policies granted during the year to those Policyholders of five years’ standing, who desired to discontinue their pay- 
ments, was 59,352, the number in force being 448,816, The number of Free Policies which became Claims during the year was 8,956. 

The total number of Policies in force at the end of the year was 11,682,748 : their average duration is nearly seven and three-quarter years. 

The Directors have made more than one attempt to deal with the difficult question of Old Age Pensions for the Industrial classes, and they 
are happy to inform the Shareholders that the special tables combining assurance with a provision for old age, which they issued in September 
last, have met with considerable success. At the end of the year the number of Policies in force under these tables as the result of three months’ 
working was 169,791, producing an Annual Premium Income of £62,974. 


The Assets of the Company, in both branches, as shown in the Balance Sheet, are £23,915,890, being an increase of £2,702,085 


over those of 1894. 


GENERAL BALANCE SHEET of the PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, Limited, 
on the 3ist December, 1895. 


LIABILITIES. s. ASSETS. ada 

Shareholders’ Capital 800,000 0 | British Government Securities (£2,300,000 Consols) .. 2,208,388 13 3 
Ordinary Branch Funds... 14,151,440 18 9 | Railway and other Ded and Deb Stocks + 2,071,153 0 3 
Industrial Branch Fund 11,866,744 17 1 | Loans, County Council, Municipal and other Rates... 6,925,397 2 2 
Claims under Life Policies admitted 97,704 8 1 | Freehold Ground Feu Duties .. 2,544,631 2 2 
Mortgages... 2,532,913 12 8 

Metropolitan Consolidated Stock, and City of London Bonds 369,720 13 6 

Bank of England Stock .. 174,020 10 0 

Freehold and es ee 1,244,036 11 11 

Indian and Colonial Government Securities .. a me 2,009,375 198 

Reversions .. -— 235,415 11 1 

Railway and other Shares . | 

Loans onthe Company's Policies. we 394,544 1 1 

Rent Charges .. = ée 123,284 8 2 

Outstanding Premiums be 425,125 2 3 

Cash in hands of andi os 52,292 1 

Outstanding Interest and Rents .. ee 205,579 18 10 

Cash—On Deposit, on Convent Accounts, and in hand 417,189 1 10 

£23,915,890 3 11 £23,915,890 3 11 


We have examined the Cash transactions, Receipts and Payments, affecting the Accounts of the Assets and Investments for the year ended 


3tst December, 1895, and we find the same in good order and properly vouched. We have also examined the Deeds and Securities, 
Certificates, &c., representing the Assets and Investments set out in the above Account, and we certify that they were in possession and safe 
custody as on 31st December, 1895. 
19th February, 1896. : De.oitre, Dever, GrirFirus & Co, 
W. J. LANCASTER, Secretary. 


UNION LINE 


SHIPPING. ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS § FOR SOUTH AFRICAN GOLD AND 
fe WEEKLY SAILINGS from SOUTHAMPTON, 
Free by Union E to Southampton. 
er GREBCE, CONSTANTINOTEE, Se. Apply to the UNION STEAM SHIP Ltd., 14 Cockspur Street, 


The Seeematie * LUSITANIA,” tons register, will leave London, sist March. for London 
s Cruise, visiting GIBRALTAR. ALAGA, PALER MAL LO, SOU Bishopsg reet thin, London, 
4, (or Athens), DELOS, SMYRNA, ConStANTINOPLE, AFRICAN HOUSE, —L = 


arriving at uth sth May, and London 16th May 
and O. MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 
For SICILY, VENICE, CORFU, ALGERIA, &c. P. BOMBAY, GIBRALTAR, MALTA, BRINDISI, 
The “GARONNE,” leave London 2nd visiting GY AS via every week. 
onstant Plymouth London, LCUTT § OMBO, AteRAL NEW ZEA- 
String Band, Flectric Light, ANIA, and N every fortnight. 
F. GREEN & CO. ‘ead Offices : VENI aod | BRINDISI RGYPT and the EAST........ every three weeks, 
anagers: | ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. } CHEAP RETURN TICKETS. 
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WM. & GEO. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


BOOKS. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO. 


BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, and PUBLISHERS. 
GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC INSTITUTIONSIN 
INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, AND ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue; Specimen Number post free. 

LIBRARIES PURCHASED 9R VALUED; AND CATALOGUED AND ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: “BOOKMEN, LONDON.” Code: UNICODE. 

140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W. 


MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S NEW BOOKS. 


BY THOMAS LOUGH, M 
ENGLAND'S WEALTH, IRELAND'S POVERTY. 


Diagrams. Demy 8vo. cloth, 7s. * 6d. 
“ Mr. Lough’ $ vigorous and convincing work...... Useful and instructive.” 
Daily Chronicle. 
“* We cordially commend the volume to all who wish to examine the subject of 
taxation from the Irish point of view. It is presented with a lucidity and complete- 
ness which leave nothing to be desired.”—City Press. 


NEW VOLUME OF “‘THE STORY OF THE NATIONS.” 
THE WEST INDIES and the SPANISH MAIN. By 


James Ropway, F.L.S., Author of “ In the Guiana Forest.” [Yust ready. 
VOLUME I. OF ‘“‘ THE CHILDREN’S STUDY.” 
A CHILD’S HISTORY of SCOTLAND. By Mrs. 


OvtpHant. Long 8vo. cloth, gilt top, with Photogravure Frontispiece, 
price 2s. 6d. (Fust ready. 
NEW VOLUME OF “‘ THE NEW IRISH LIBRARY.” 


SWIFT in IRELAND. By Ricuarp Kino, 
, M.A. Paper cover, 1s. ; cloth, gilt top, 2s. 
AN ITALIAN NOVEL. 
MALOMBRA: a Novel. By Antonio Focazzaro, 
Author of “‘ Daniele Cortis” &c. Translated by F. THorotp Dickson. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. (Fust ready. 
By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM. 
A MODERN PROMETHEUS: a Romance. Paper 


covers, 1s. 6d. 
“ Powerful writing.. Altogether very 
THE NEW “ AUTONYM.” 


THE RED STAR. By L. McManus. Paper covers, 


1s. 6d. ; cloth, 2s. [Fust ready. 


THE CENTURY LIBRARY.—New Volume. 

MOFF. By Joun Tweeppace. Illustrated. Paper, 
1s. 6d. ; cloth, 2s. 

BY REV. CANON JESSOPP. 

RANDOM ROAMING, and other Papers. By Rev. 
Canon Jessorr, D.D. § Semed Edition. C-own 8vo. * 6d. (Uniform 
with the Cheaper Editions of the Author's other Works.) 

SECOND EDITION. 
DOG STORIES from the ‘‘SPECTATOR.” Anec- 


dotes selected from the Correspondence columns of The Spectator. With 
Fresh Introduction and New Stories. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


SECOND AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
SILENT GODS and SUN-STEEPED LANDS. By 


R. W. Frazer. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d 


COSMOPOLIS: - INTERNATIONAL MONTHLY REVIEW. 
rice 2s. 6d. 
MARCH: 
WEIR OF HERMISTON. ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
THE PRESS AS AN INTERNATIONAL AGENCY. T. H. S, Escorr. 
SPAIN AT THE NEW GALLERY. Cuarces WuHisey. 
A PEACE MISSION TO AMERICA. Henry Norman. 
PAUL VERLAINE. Mile. BLaze pe Bury. 
LORD LEIGHTON. Grorce Moore. 
LA PARIETAIRE. MarGuerire. 
ZOLA ET DUMAS: “LE AGIR.” Leon 
LE JOURNAL A UN SO Jutes Simon. 
NAPOLEON ET EXPEDITION DE LA MADELEINE. A. 
L’'EUVRE SCIENTIFIQUE DE LEONARD DE (suite aan. 
UNTZ. 


EvuGene 
MAHOMET A PARIS. Hvucues Le Roux. 
REQUIEM DER LIEBE. 


dAahle ’—.¢, 


FERDINAND VON SAAR. 
KAISER WILHELM II. UND DIE SOZIALDEMOKRATIE. 


Bartu. 
LORD LEIGHTON. Herman 


DIE FRANZOSISCHEN DEKADENTEN UND SYMBOLISTEN. 


Evvarp Ence-. 
EINE NEUE ART VON STRAHLEN. Leo Arons. 
Chronicles. 


LITERATURE. Anprew Lanc, Emite Facuet, Anton Berre.ueim. 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS. Henry Norman, F. ve Pressense, Icnorus.” 
Annual Subscription, 33s. Half-yearly, 16s. 6d. Post free. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS, 


SLATIN PASHA’S BOOK. 


Second Edition now ready. 


FIRE AND SWORD IN THE SUDAN. 


A Personal Narrative of Fighting and Serving the Dervishes, 
1879 to 1895. 


By RUDOLF C. SLATIN PASHA, 
Colonel of the Egyptian Army, formerly \Sovemnes ond Commandant of the 


Translated and Edited by. Major FR, W WINGATE, R.A., D.S.0., Author of 
** Mahdism and the E ian Soudan” &c. 
Fully Illustrated by R. Talbot ally. Royal 8vo. 21s. net. 

Standard.—‘‘ It would be hard to name a fictitious narrative of more thrilli 
interest than this true story of Colonel Slatin Pasha’s captivity in the Su 
er a the terrors which have marked the rule of the atrocious Khalifa 

u 

Daily News.—“ Slatin's book is the most c 
subject of the Sudan. In it there is no literary ine of any ind. tis the pi -* 
straightforward, modest, aed impressive narrative of a brave, loyal, kindly, most 
able, and resourceful man. 


THE ITALIANS IN ABYSSINIA. 
MY MISSION to ABYSSINIA. By the late Sir Geratp 


Portat, K.C.M 
This interesting work at an account of the Italian occupation leading up to 
the British Mission in 1888, with a full description of the people and country and a 
map covering the scene of the recent operations. Demy 8vo. 15s. 


MR. E. LIVINGSTONE PRESCOTT'S NEW NOVEL. 


A MASK and a MARTYR. By E. Livincstone 
soamore, Author of ‘The Apotheosis of Mr. Tyrawley.” 1 vol. crown 


LIEUT. BEYNON’S INTERESTING ACCOUNT aad THE MARCH 
TO THE RELIEF OF CHITRA 


WITH KELLY to CHITRAL. By Serine Ww. G. L. 
Beynon, D.S.O., 3rd Goorkha Rifles, Staff Officer to Col. Kelly with the 
— — Second Edition. With Maps, Plans, and Illustrations. Demy 

VO. 7S. 


THE STORY of TWO SALONS. Madame de Beaumont 
and the Suards. By Eprrx Sicuer, Author of “‘ Worthington Junior.” With 
Illustrations. Large crown 8vo. cloth, tos. 6d. 

Saturday Review.—“ This is a very good book indeed.” 

Spectator.—“ There is really not a page in the book that ought not to be read, and 
neither skimmed nor quoted from ; as we turnits pages over, we can only feed 
that there might well be more of it.’ 


LONDON : EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 BEDFORD STREET; 
NEW YORK: 70 FIFTH AVENUE. 


Now ready, demy 4to. price 5s. 


THE QUARTO. 


An Artistic, Litera , and Mu-ical Quarterly for 1896. With Photogravure Frontis- 
jiece after a ioly Family " by ANDREA DEL SarTo, and Contributions by the 
‘ollowing f and Writers: —The late Lorp LeiGuron, P.R.A., ALPHONSE 
Lecros, GeoxGe Crausen, A.R.A., Prof. Frep Brown, Robert SPENCE, 
OSEPH PENNELL, JoHN DA Costa, GLEEson Wurre, Dr. Joun TopHuNTER, 

. Baptiste Cackin, Prof, AkrHuR Piatt, E. F. Srrance, Netra Syrett, 
OsEPH S. Warp, &c. &c. 

There will also be issued a Collectors’ Edition of 20 Copies, specially bound in 
vellum, and printed on Hand-made paper. With each Copy will be given a small 
Original i. ~ Sketch ty one of the contributors—no two will be alike ; and 
also an Original Etching by Wm. Strang, etched specially for this publication; and 
signed by himself. 


JAMES McNEILL WHISTLER-—a Lithograph by—see 


THE ART JOURNAL 


For MARCH, price 1s. 6d. 

Also contains a Full-page Etching of ‘“‘DANS LA FoRET, " after P. A. 
DaGnan-Bouveret; an Original Memorial Drawing of’ the late LORD 
LEIGHTON, by Lin.tey — a Full-page Portrait of the new Presi- 
dent of the Royal Academy , Sir J. E. Millais; together with an extra 4 pp. 
Illustrated Sup lement on Art and Industries, A large Etching of “The 
CONVALESCENT,” after ALMA TApEMA, given to all purchasers for 1896 on 
conditions menti in prospectus, to be obtained on application to the 
publishers. Monthly, 1s. 6d. 

Ready with the April Magazines. 
Price as. 6d. ; or cloth gilt, gilt edges, ss. 


THE EASTER ANNUAL, 1896. 
G. F. WATTS, R.A., by JULIA CARTWRIGHT (Mrs. Henry Ady). 


Being the Easter Extra number of THE ART Payee With two Full- 
page Photogravures, ‘“‘ LOVE AND LIFE,” “ FATA MOR GANA"; two Full- 
page Plates printed in tint, “* HOPE,’ ’* ARIADNE " and ~ 5 60 other Illus- 
trations, including ‘* Love and Death,” “‘ Charity,” ‘‘ Ganymede,” ** ations,” 
Orpheus and Eurydice,” &c. &c. 


SIR EDWARD His Life 
and Work. By Mrs. Apy. May be had bound with above, 7s. 6d. 


The new President of the Royal Academy. 
New Edition, 2s. 6d. ; or cloth gilt, gilt 


SIR J. E. MILLAIS, Bart. P.K.A. His 


Life and Work. With Full-page Etchin ad : The North-West Passage,” 
Full-page Photogravures of “Chill Oct and “ The Beefeater,” 
of his most important en 


pp. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THE YEAR'S MUSIC, 1896. | Being a Con- 


cise Record of British one Fone Musical E vents, Productions, Appearances, 
Criticisms, Memoranda 
“* The work could hardly oy been better done, and the volume should prove a 
valuable record and a useful book of reference.”— Daily News. 


London: J. S. VIRTUE & CO., Limrrep, 
26 Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row, E.C, 
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SMITH, ELDER, & C0,’S NEW BOOKS. 


MR. H. §. MERRIMAN’S 
POPULAR NEW NOVEL. 
Second Edition Now Ready, Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE SOWERS. 


By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, Author of “ With 
Edged Tools,” “ The Grey Lady,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“ From first to last the book teems with interest......There have been few such 
good novels for years.”"—Mr. James Payn in the ///ustrated London News. 


THE SOWERS. THE SOWERS. 


SECOND EDITION. SECOND EDITION. 


The British Weekly states :—‘‘ This is the strongest and most powerful novel o- 
Mr. Merriman has given us. Asa picture of Russian Society it is surpassed only 
by the work of the great Russian novelists themselves.” 


THE SOWERS. By H. S. MERRIMAN. 


Seconp Epirion. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
- It is a most absorbing story I have read for many a day, and reveals an 
ion and resource which the classics of hour are con- 
without" "—Vanity Fair. 


NEW EDITION OF MR. ERNEST HART’S HYPNOTISM, 
MBESMERISM, &c. 

Now readv. SECOND EDITION, Enlarged, with Chapters on “ The Eternal 
Gullible,” and Note on ‘‘ The Hvpnotism of Trilby.” Crown 8vo. 5s. 
HYPNOTISM, MESMERISM, and the NEW WITC4- 
CRAFT. By Hart, Surgeon to the West-London Hospital 

and Ophthalmic Surgeon to St. Mary's Hospital. 


THE TRANSVAAL CRISIS. 
Next week. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


JOHANNESBURG IN ARMS, 1895-6. Being the 


Observations of a Casual Spectator. By Cuartes G. THomas. 


THE MAMELUKE or SLAVE DYNASTY of EGYPT, 
1260-1517 A.v. By Sir Witttam Murr, K.C.S.I., LL.D., D.C.L., Ph.D. 
(Bologna). Author of “ The Life of M ahomet.” “* Mahomet and Islam,” “The 
Caliphate,” &c. With 12 Full-page Illustrations and a Map. €&vo. 10s. 6d. 


THE BROWNINGS for the YOUNG. Edited by 
Freperic G. Kenvon, late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. Small 
fep. 8vo. cloth, 1s. ; or gilt edges, 1s. 4d. 


London : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S. W. 


READY THIS DAY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 


In crown 8vo. cloth gilt, price 6s, 


A LADY OF QUALITY: 


Being a most curious, hitherto unknown history, 
as related by Mr. Isaac Bickerstaff, but 
not presented to the World of Fashion 
through the pages of the Zasér, 
and now for the first time 
written down. 


BY 


FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT. 


With Title-page in Red and Black, and Vignette and 
Frontispiece etched from Original Drawings by 
Lancelot Speed. 


This new novel of Mrs. Burnett’s is sure to prove a genuine 
surprise to all, so complete and marked a departure is it from 
any work that has yet appeared from her pen. 

Ore distinguished editor, who had the pleasure of seeing the 
MS. in advance, writes :—“I have read Mrs. Burnett’s story, 
‘A Lady of Quality, with very deep interest. I will not say 
that there are not some little matters in respect of which it 
might be improved, but these in no way detract from the 
muscular natural grip with which Mrs. Burnett has laid hold 
of her characters and clothed them in flesh and blood. I think 
the story a very fine one, instinct with life on every page.” 


LONDON: FREDERICK WARNE & CO. 
BEDFORD STREET, STRAND. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S LIST. 


NOTICE.—A New Serial Story, entitled 
“ZIMITATIONS,” by E. F. BENSON, 
Author of “ Dodo” &c., ts commenced in the 
MARCH issue of THE TEMPLE BAR 
MAGAZINE. Now ready. 


TWO NEW EDITIONS. 


NOW READY. 


A MEMOIR of MRS. AUGUSTUS CRAVEN. 


With Extracts from her Diaries and Correspondence. By Marta CATHERINE 
Bisnop. A New and Cheaper Edition in 1 vol. crown 8vo. with Portrait, 
price 7s. 6d. 


READY ON MONDAY NEXT. 


RICHARD SAVAGE. By Cuartes Wuire- 


Heap. A New Edition with 18 Full-page Illustrations worked from the 
Original Etchings on Steel by John Leech, 1 vol. large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


A few Copies in demy 8vo. 14s. 


NEW NOVELS 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


NOW READY. 


THE INDIAN UNCLE. By Lesure Keiru. 


Author of “ "Lisbeth" &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 
NOW READY. 


THE MYSTERY of MR. BERNARD BROWN. 


By E. Puiiirs Orrenneim, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


NOW READY. 
THE MADONNA OF A DAY. we EY L. 
Dovcatt, Author of “‘ The Mermaid" 1 vol, 


CHAPMAN & HALL'S NEW BOOKS. 


AIN THE HON. D. A. BINGHAM. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF PARIS. By Captain the Hon. 
A. Bincuam, Author of “ Napoleon's Last Despatches,” “ The 
2 vols. large crown 8vo. 18s. (This 
Captain Bingham is best known by his authoritative work, “‘ The Bastille.” 
nt book deals with the Author's personal experiences in Paris during the most 
ee phases the city has passed through since the Great Revolution. The work 
ull of anecdotes of the men ang women who have ved recent French history. 


CLARENCE PAG 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY. "AND JOURNALS OF ADMIRAL 
LORD CLARENCE PAGET, G.C.B. Edited by Sir Arruur Otway, 
Bart. Containing several Portraits and other Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 16s. 
The Morning Post says :—‘* The geniality and good spirits of Lord Ci 
Paget's Autobiography faithfully reflect the Oe and character of one of 
the most popular sailors and naval politicians of his oF - His Autobiography = 
the rare virtue of being absolutely without egotism, while it makes us appreciate 
character and his career. 
ARCHDALL REID. 


THE PRESENT EVOLUTION OF MAN. By G. 
Rem. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Mr. Reid deals in this volume, in an occ lly but wholly scientific 
method, with some of the — biological day. 
TUART CUMBER 
WHAT I THINK OF SOUTH AF PRICA : its People 
and its Politics. By Srvuarr Cumpertanp. With Portraits and Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
St. James's Gazette says Mr. notes are ipterest- 
ing, vivacious, d 
LD CRAWF U RD. 


LYRICAL VERSE ‘FROM ELIZABETH TO VICTORIA. 


Edited by Oswatp Crawrurp. With — Notes, Index of Writers, and 
Index of First 1 vol. 45° 3s. Od. net. 
* A Limited Editivoa of 50 Copies, rge aper, morocco, gilt 21s, net. 
The he Saturday Review says:—‘* An admirable work of its kind ; oan admirable in its 
arrangements, leaving little to be desired ia what it includes and excludes, and 


‘nothing to be desired in the point of get-up--the beautiful and tasteful garo which 


fits the volume to be an ornament to drawing-rocm or boudoir~while its contents 
will recommend it alike to the cultivated man and woman of the world, and to the 
serious student of English o—. 


ARCHITECTURE FOR GENERAL. READERS. A Short 
Treatise on the Principles and Motives of Architectural Bul. With a His- 
torical Sketch by H. Heatucore StatHam, F.1.A., Editor of the “ Builder.” 
With upwards of Second Edition. Large crown ras. 

»GLEY AND LILLEY. 


A BOOK OF STUDIES IN PLANT FORM: a with 


FIGURE DRAWING ‘AND "COMPOSITION. ing a 
on-Tyne. With 500 Diagrams. Crown 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


* CHAPMAN & HALL (Limited), London, 
265 
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MACMILLAN & C0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


THIRD EDITION, the Second being already exhausted. 


THE LIFE of CARDINAL MANNING, Archbishop 
of Westminster. By Epmuno SHERIDAN PuRCELL. 2 vols. With Portraits. 
8vo. 30s. net. 

8vo. 21s. net. 

ULSTER AS IT IS; or, Twenty-eight Years’ Ex- 

— as an Irish Editor. By Tuomas MACKNIGHT, Author of the 
History of the Life and Times of Edmund Burke” &c. 2 vols. 

DAILY NEWS.—“ His work has in it so many great merits that it may safely 

be  eommeate to readers of whatever political opinions, or even of no political 


opinions at 
8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


THE FAR EASTERN QUESTION. By Vacentine CuiRoL. 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ Mx. Chirol’s book contains an admirable summary 
and description of China and Jopen ie after the war, and thoroughly wise and vigor- 
ously stated conclusions as to British Imperial interests there in the immediate 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 17s. 


LIFE, LETTERS, and WORKS of LOUIS AGASSIZ. 


By Jutes Marcov. With Illustrations. 


future.” 


ILLUSTRATED STANDARD NOVELS.—New Volume. 
LAVENGRO, The Scholar, the Gypsy, the Priest. 


By Georce Bosaow. Illustrated E. J. Suttivan. With an Introduction 
by Aucustine Birreit, Q.C., M.P. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Demy 16mo. cloth, 1s. net ; Persian, 1s. 6d. net ; each volume. 


TENNYSON’S POEMS. The People’s Edition. 
Vol. 9. IN MEMORIAM. | Vol. 10. MAUD and other Poems 


8vo. 10s. 6d. 


HISTORICAL ESSAYS. By the late Epwarp A. 


Freeman, M.A., ius Professor of Modern History in the University of 
Onford. First Series” Fifth Edition, 


EVERSLEY SERIES.—New Volumes. 
HISTORY of the ENGLISH PEOPLE. Vol. IV. By 
J. R. Green, M.A. Globe 8vo. ss. 


AMERICAN DISCOURSES. 
Globe 8vo. 5s. 


By MatrHew ARNOLD. 


Part VI. Now Ready. 


A HISTORY of MANKIND. By Professor Friepricu 

Ratze.. Translated from the Second German Edition by A. J. BuTLER, 
M.A. With Preface by E. B. Tytor, D.C.L. Royal a Is. net 
part. 


MODERN READER'S BIBLE. 
ECCLESIASTICUS. Edited, with an Introduction and 


Notes, by G. Moutton, M.A. 16mo. as. 6d. 
Crown 8vo. 4s. net. 


COTTON SPINNING. By Scorr Taccart. 
Vol. I. Including all Processes up to the end of Carding. 


Bvo. 14s. 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE on the DIFFERENTIAL 
Third Edition, ond 


Globe 8vo. 1s. 


STIONS on METALLURGY: for the Use of 
tudents. | H. Hiorns, Director ped Department, 


8vo. ros. 6d. net. 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE on RIGID DYNAMICS. 
& ©. J. Lovpon, B.A., Demonstrator in Physics in the University of 
Extra crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


THE NUMBER CONCEPT: Its Origin and id Develop- 


ment. By Levi Leonarp Conant, Ph.D., Associate P: 
matics in the Worcester Polytechnic Institute. 


MACMILLAN & CO. (LIMITED), LONDON. 


THE NEW VOLUME IS NOW READY OF 


PICTURES FROM “PUNCH.” 
Volume V. cloth, gilt edges, price 6s. 


Volumes I. to V. contain in all more than 2,000 of the best of the 
Pictures and Sketches which have appeared in ‘‘ Punch,” in which all the 
artists are fully . With Portraits of F. C. BURNAND, JOHN 
Leech, Georce Du Maurier, CHARLES KEENE, and LINLEY 
SAMBOURNE. 

LONDON: BRADBURY, AGNEW & CO., Lip. 
8, 9, 10 Bouverie Street, F.C. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 
G, P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS & BOOK- 


SELLERS, of 27 and a tome New York, and 244 BEDFORD 
STREET STRAND, — ou Cc. to call the attention of the 
READING the excellent facilities by their Branch House in 

PUBLICATIONS, aad tora AMERI BOOKS. and PERIODICALS. 


CATALOGUE seat on application. 


GARDNER, DARTON, & CO0.’S LIST. 


By E. TYRRELL GREEN. ° 
THE XXXIX ARTICLES, and the AGE 


of the REFORMATION. An Historical ae Doctrinal Exposition in the 
Light of C Doc By TvrrELL GREEN, M.A., 
Lecturer in Theology and Hebrew, S. David's College, Lampeter, sometime 
Scholar of S. John=. s College, Oxford. Demy 8vo. cloth boards. 
[/mmediately. 


By W. J. HOCKING. 


THREE HOURS at the CROSS. By the 


w. Hocktinc, Vicar of All Saints’, Tufnell Park. Small crown 
“cloth 1S. net, 
A Book of Addresses on the Seven Last Words, with Meditations, Prayers, H 
&c., for use on Good Friday, either at home by those who cannot keep the 
Hours in Church or by the Clergy in Church. 


By J. P. F. DAVIDSON. 
SOME SPIRITUAL PERPLEXITIES of 


the DAY. By the Rev. J. P. F. Davivson, M.A., Vicar of St. Matthias’, 
Earl's Court. Small crown 8vo. cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 


By JAMES ADDERLEY. 


LOOKING UPWARD. Papers Introductory 


to the Study of Social Questions from a Religious Point of View. By the 
Rev. the Hon. JAmEs TC M.A., Author of ‘“‘The New Floreat.” 
Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 3s. 6d. (/mmediately. 


By A. F. WINNINGTON INGRAM. 
WORK in GREAT CITIES. Six es. 


on Pastoral Theology, delivered in the Divinity School, Cambridge. By 
the Rev, A. F. WINNINGTON —— M.A., Head of the Oxford House, 
and Rector of Bethnal Green, haplain to’ the Archbishop of York and 
Bishop of St. Albans. Face y the Rev. Hernert E. Rye, D.D. Ds 
Hulsean Professor of Divinity, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. cloth beards, 3s. 6d. 


By the Bishop of WAKEFIELD. 
PASTOR in PAROCHIA. By the Right 


Rev. W. WatsHam How, D.D. Fep. 8vo. cloth circuit, 3s. 6d. 


An entirely new en (24th), with additional Services and Readings. The size 
is slightly smaller than the pee & Editions, and it is printed on thinner paper, in 
order to be more convenient for the pocket. 


By H. BICKERSTETH OTTLEY. 
CHRIST and MODERN LIFE. Present 


of Faith and Duty. By the Rev. H. BickerstetH Ort Ley, 
icar of Eastbourne. Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


By Canon EVAN DANIEL. 


THE PRAYER BOOK: its History, Lan- 


frase. 2" and Contents. the Rev. Canon Evan Danie, M.A., Vicar of 


Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 6s. (Seventeenth Edition. 
“* So large, wid, and speedy a circulation A at once of the interest which 
the subject possesses, and of high merit of eugeea 


Guardian (Second Notice). 
By Canon JOSEPH HAMMOND. 
CHURCH or CHAPEL? An Eirenicon. 


By the Rev. Josern Hammonp, LL.B., 5. ve Vicar of St. Austell, Hon. 
Canon of Truro. Crown 8vo, cloth 
(Third Edition, with Additions and Appendix. 

“* An argument so moderate in tone, so calm and reasonable, advanced in a 
affectionate spirit towards opponents, may not, of course, convince, but an “i at 

Speci 


ENGLISH NONCONFORMITY and 


CHRIST'S CHRISTIANITY. Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 
Edition. 


‘* The general idea of the series is excellent." —Guardian, 
‘* The scheme excites our interest." —Saturday Review, 


THE NATIONAL CHURCHES 


With Maps. Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 6s. each, 
I.—GERMANY. By the Rev. S. Barinc-Gou.p, M.A, 


Author of ‘* Mehalah,” ‘ Germany Past and Present,” &c. 
II.—SPAIN. By the Rev. FREDERICK MEyRICK, M.A., Preben- 
dary of Lincoln. 
III.—IRELAND. By the Rev. THomas OLDEN, M.A., Vicar of 
Ballyclough. (Second Edition. 


NETHERLANDS. By the Rev. P. H. Dircurrecp, 


V.--SCOTLAND. By the Very Rev, Hl. M. Luckock, D.D., 
Dean of Lichfie 


VI.—ITALY. By ~~ Rey, A. R. PenninGTON, M.A., Canon 


of Lincoln. 


VII.—FRANCE. By the Rev. R. Travers Smitu, D.D., Canon 
of St. Patrick's, Dublin. 


VUIL.—AMERICA. the Right Rev. LeiGHTON COLEMAN, 
D., LL.D., of ware, U.S.A. 


GARDNER, DARTON, & CO. 
* 3 Paternoster Buildings, E.C, ; and 44 Victoria Street, S.W. 
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MESSRS. BELL’S NEW BOOKS. 


ROYAL NAVY HANDBOOKS. 


Edited by Commander CHARLES N. ROBINSON, R.N. 
The following volumes will be ready this month. 


Crown 8vo. 5s. each. 
The Con- 


NAVAL ADMINISTRATION: 
stitution, Character, and Functions of the Board of Admiralty and 
of the Civil Departments it Directs. Admiral Sir R. VESEY 
HAMILTON, G.C.B., late First Sea Lord of the Admiralty. 


THE MECHANISM of MEN-OF-WAR: 


Being a Description of the Machinery to be found in Modern Fighting 
Ships. By Fleet Engineer REGINALD C. OLDKNoW, R.N. 


TORPEDOES and TORPEDO-VESSELS. 


With a Chapter on the Effects of Torpedo Warfare, by one who was 
present at the Yalu and at Weiheiwei. By Lieutenant G. E. 


ARMSTRONG, late R.N. 
*,* The size of each volume is such as to make it suitable for the 
limited space available on an Officer's bookshelves afloat. 


Demy 8vo. ros. 6d. net. 


THE TRADITIONAL TEXT of the 
HOLY GOSPELS Vindicated and Established. By the late JOHN 
WILLIAM BurRGoN, B.D., Dean of Chichester. Arranged, Com- 
and Edited by EDWARD MILLER, M.A., Wykehamical Pre- 

dary of Chichester Cathedral, Author of ‘‘ A Guide to the Textual 


Criticism of the New Testament.” 
Now ready, Vol. VII. demy 8vo. ros. 6d. 


of SAMUEL PEPYS. 


Transcribed from the Shorthand MS. by the Rev. MyNors BRIGHT, 
M.A. With Lord BRAYBROOKE's Notes. Edited, with Additions, 
by Henry B. WHEATLEY, F.S.A. To be completed in 9 vols. (in- 

cluding Index — demy 8vo. with Portraits and other Illustra- 


tions, ros. 6d. each. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE EX-LIBRIS SERIES. 
Imperial 16mo. 7s. 6d. net. 


BOOKBINDINGS, OLD and NEW. By 


Professor BRANDER MATTHEWS. With numerous Illustrations. 
75 Copies on Japanese vellum, 21s. net. 
brightly handbook on this fascinating subject.” — Times. 


NEW VOLUME OF 
HANDBOOKS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


Edited by Professor J. W. HALES, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
THE AGE of DRYDEN. By Ricnarp 
GARNETT, C.B., LL.D. 
“ Within the limits of his space Dr. Garnett surveys the several depart- 
ments of literature in this period with singular compr , broad 
sympathy, and fine critical sagacity."— 7imes. 


Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


the HOUSE. By 
[Just published. 


Seventh Edition. 


THE ANGEL in 


COVENTRY PATMORE. 
Fep. 8vo. 5s. 


THE ROD, the ROOT, “and the FLOWER. 


By COVENTRY PATMORE. 
Fifth Edition now ready. 


THE SHORTER POEMS of ROBERT 


BRIDGES, Fep. 8vo. 5s. net. 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
NEW NOVEL BY MRS, STEELE. 


LESBIA. 


A Study in One Volume. 
By ANNA C. STEELE, 
Author of “ Gardenhurst,” Broken Toys,” Condoned,” Clove Pink,” &c. 
1 vol. 6s. 


DISHONOURED. A Novel. 


By THEO GIFT. 
New Edition. 1 vol. 6s, 


Crown 8vo, 5s. 


FRANCOIS SEVERIN MARCEAU. 
A Biography. 
By Captain T. G. JOHNSON, LC.S. 
With Portrait. 


* This bistery of Marceau's brief and brilliant career has berg A merits, 


ground,"— 


LONDON : GEORGE BELL & SONS, YORK STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN. 


men of letters, are the wy bem themes. Dr 


general impression which 


The GLACIERS of the ALPS: being a Nar- 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


NEW BOOK BY MR. FROUDE. 


LECTURES ON THE COUNCIL 
OF TRENT 
DELIVERED AT OXFORD, 1892-3. 
By JAMES A. FROUDE, 
Late Regius Professor of Modern History. 
8vo. 12s. 6d. 


NEW BOOK BY A. K. H. B. 
THE 


LAST YEARS OF ST. ANDREWS: 


SEPTEMBER 1890 TO SEPTEMBER 1895. 
By the Author of ‘* Twenty-five Years at St. Andrews” &c. 
8vo. 15s. 
*,° No part of this volume has previously appeared in any periodical. 
“ Archbi bishops, di duk E 


enial South—that, at any rate, is the 


his pleasant book leave on most 
Daily Ni 


rative of Excursions and Ascents. An Account of the and Phenomena 

of Glaciers, and an Exposition of the Ph Principles to which they are 

related. By J JoHN F.R.S. New Edition. 61 Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. Monday next. 

HANDBOOKS OF ECONOMICS AND 
POLITICAL SCIENCE. 


Issued under the auspices of the London School of Economics and Political 


The HISTORY of LOCAL RATES in 
ENGLAND. By Epwin Cannan, M.A., Balliol College, Oxford. Crown 


8vo. 2s. 6d. 
*%_* Other Volumes of this Series are in preparation. 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 


OLD MR. TREDGOLD. By Mrs. Outpuanr. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. (On Monday next. 
AMONG the FREAKS. By W. A pen. 

With +! seueems by J. F. Sullivan and Florence K. Upton. Crown 
ports te be an account, by the Manager of a Chicago ‘‘ Dime” 


the vagaries and tricks, /oves and hates of the varions persons— 
and Strong Women, &c.—whe are the chief features of his 


This 
Mussum, 


‘Dwarfs, Fat 
BATTLEMENT and TOWER: a Romance 


of the Civil War. By Owen Rasacos. Author of “ The Jewel of Ynys 
Galon.” With Frontispiece by R. Caton Woodville. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The FABLES of FLORIAN. Done J 


lish Verse by Sir Puitie Perrine, Bart., Author of “ Hard in 
— rown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 


The Third Edition of S. R. Crockett’s 
“SWEETHEART TRAVELLEHS,” illus- 
trated by Gordon Browne, is now 


ready, price 6s. 


“Had anyone ever been disinclined to believe in Mr. Crockett's genius, he must 
have and d in sackcloth and ashes after enjo * Sweetheart 
Travellers.’ It is the rarest of all rarities, and veritably a child s for children, 
as well as for women and for men. It is seldom, indeed, that the reviewer has the 
opportunity of bestowing unstinted praise with the feeling that the laadation. is, 
nevertheless, i heart Travellers’ is instinct with ye Oe it con- 
Unually strikes the softest notes of tenderest pathos, like some sweet, old-fash 
nursery melody, and it must make the most hardened bachelor feel something of the 
pleasures he has missed in living mateless and childless. 7 Ysmes. 

“ Mr. Crockett must be credited with one of the most pronounced successes of the 


season.” — World. 


Now ready, the Second Edition of Mrs. 
L. 1. Meades “PRINChSS OF THE 


GUTTER.” price 6s. 


“One of the best books of the season is ‘A Princess of the Gutter,’ se 
Meade—a refined and fascinating tale of London life. Nothing better ever 
come from the pen of L. T. Meade ; in fact, ‘ yy ~ + lal might almost 
have been written by Sir Walter Besant,’ ‘\—Literary World. 


GARDNER, DARTON & CO. 
_ 3 Paternoster Buildings, London, E.C. ; and 44 
~ Westminstes, S.W. 
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MURRAY'S PUBLICATIONS, ‘SEASON 1895-96, 


LETTERS AND VERSES OF ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY, D.D., late Dean of 


Westminster. Edited by ROWLAND E. PROTHERO, Author of “ The Life and Letters of Dean Stanley.” 8vo. 16s. 


JOURNALS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF LADY EASTLAKE. Edited by her Nephew, 


CHARLES EASTLAKE SMITH. With Facsimile of her Drawings and a Portrait, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 


REMINISCENCES OF THIRTY-FIVE YEARS OF MY LIFE. By Sir Josep A. Crowe, 


K.C.M.G., C.B., Author of “ The Early Flemish Painters,” in North Italy,” &c. andiptine the Founding and Early Days of the Daily News, 


as War Correspondent during the Campaign on the =..3 1 854, Crimean War, Bombay during the Mutiny, and the Franco-Austrian War, in 1859, &e. ith 
METHODS OF SOCIAL REFORM. Essays Critical and Constructive. By Tuomas Mackay, 
Author of “‘ The English Poor,” Editor of “A Plea for Liberty,” &c. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. (Fust out. 


LIGHTS AND SHADES OF INDIAN HILL LIFE IN THE AFGHAN AND HINDU 


HIGHLANDS: a Contrast. By F. St. J. GORE, B.A., Magdalen College, Oxford. Beautifully Illustrated with 72 Full- Reproductions from Photographs 
taken by the Author, in abe and Maps. Medium 8vo. 31 s. 6d. 


A WANDERING SCHOLAR IN THE LEVANT. By D. G. Hocartu, Fellow of Magdalen 


College, Oxford. With Map and Illustrations, crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. 
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